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SHIBIADSD AST month the Municipal Art Society 
held its first exhibition at the Na- 
tional Arts Club. The _ exhibits 
shown were most varied and inter- 
esting, consisting of sketches, archi- 
tectural drawings, models, photo- 
graphs, artistic doors, railings, 
lampposts, fountains, statues, and 
mural paintings. 

That the people are awakening to the fact that 
New York City is in need of this society, to make its 
streets and parks artistic and attractive, was evi- 
denced by the thousands of visitors who availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to attend the exhibition, 
and many were the expressions of cardial admiration 
at the quality and variety of the work shown. Let 
us hope that this exhibition will be given yearly, so 
as to keep up the good work already begun. 





* * * 


It 1s gratifying to know that the famous Garland 
collection of Chinese vases, which were purchased by 
Duveen Brothers, have been sold to Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan. At first, grave fears were entertained that 
America would lose this superb collection, and much 
surprise was evinced that the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, with its lately inherited millions from Mr. 
Rogers, should not have at once purchased the col- 
lection, but with astonishing parsimony and short- 
sightedness they allowed the prize to slip out of their 
hands. Just at the last moment, on the eve of the 
collection being sent abroad for distribution there, 
Mr. Morgan stepped in and purchased the collection 
intact. (What he intends to do with it no one at 
present seems to know, but it is probable that it will 
be allowed to remain at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. At any rate, our grateful thanks are due to Mr. 
Morgan for the public spirited manner in which he 
came to the rescue and saved this unique and rare 
collection to this country. 


* * * 


Tue sale, in London, of a Troyon for $35,770, 
news of which was cabled to New York, made not 
only a record price for a Troyon, but also for a work 
by a French romantic painter at a London auction. 
No one expected that the bidding would be so liberal, 
and there were representatives of French houses 
present at the auction who had hoped to be able to 
take the painting back to Paris. 

The canvas, 374 by 50} inches, pictures a woody 
pasture, with sheep and cattle and a peasant woman, 
and had been bought from the painter for about 2,000 
guineas, which was the amount of the first bid at the 
auction, the bid being made by the Messrs. Agnew. 
Estimates made in advance of the sale had placed the 
probable selling price of the painting at from 5,000 to 
6,000 guineas. But it was sold for 7,000 guineas to 
the Messrs. Lawrie & Co., of London and Glasgow, 
while the under bidders were the Messrs. Tooth, of 
London and New York. 

For half a dozen years from 1891, when “ Going to 
Market ” brought 4,700 guineas. that figure was the 
London record for a Troyon. Then at the Mieville 
sale in 1897 Troyon’s “ Dairy Farm” went at 6,400 
guineas, which stood as the record until this 7,000 
guinea sale. 

~e © 

Sir Putte Burne-Jones, who has had no end of 
trouble with the customs authorities in regard to the 
admission of his pictures, has succeeded in convinc- 
ing that well meaning but blundering set of officials 
of the advisability of permitting them to be seen by 
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the American public, and they are now on exhibition 
at the Knoedler galleries, 355 Fifth avenue. “ The 
Vampire” is of course the picture that people will 
naturally flock to see, owing to the notoriety it gained 
by the threatened law suit for damages made by a 
well-known English actress now playing here, and 
because Sir Philip’s cousin Rudyard Kipling’s poem 
of the “ Vampire ” furnished the theme for the paint- 
ing. We must confess that the picture is disappoint- 
ing. It has undoubted originality, but is distinctly 
unpleasing. There are a dozen or more water-colors 
that are very interesting. He also shows an admir- 
ably painted portrait of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 


* * * 


THE Society of American Artists has adopted reso- 
lutions putting itself on record as favoring the aboli- 
tion of the tariff on works of art, and urging the 
adoption of a bill that is shortly to be introduced into 
Congress with that end in view. 


x * x 


An exhibition of paintings by Messrs. George H. 
Bogert, William- Gedney Bunce, Louis Paul Dessar, 
Alphonse Jongers, Louis Loeb, Henry W. Ranger, 
and F. Ballard Ranger is in progress at the galleries 
of Messrs. Durand-Ruel, No. 389 Fifth avenue. 


* * * 


A Rossetti exhibition was opened on March 19 in 
the Print Galleries of the New York Public Library, 
Lenox Building, Fifth avenue and Seventieth street. 
It consists mainly of nearly 200 photographs of paint- 
ings and studies by the painter-poet, Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti. Many of these photographs came from the 
collection of the artist’s brother, William M. Rossetti, 
and bear his signature. The whole collection of pho- 
tographs here shown, forming part of the Avery dona- 
tion to the library, includes those taken during Ros- 
setti’s lifetime, and collected from various sources, as 
well as the Hollyer prints. It would not be easy to 
duplicate the collection, which affords a clear and 
highly interesting view of the artistic personality and 
development of an artist, to whose influence a grace- 
ful tribute was paid by Sir Frederick Leighton, presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy. Added to these photo- 
graphs are some of the books illustrated by Rossctti; 
the “ Poems” of Tennyson, published by Moxon in 
1857, with illustrations by Rossetti, Millais, Hunt, 
Stanfield, Mulready, and others, and “ The Prince’s 
Progress and Other Poems,” by Christina Rossetti. 
There are portraits of Rossetti here, showing him at 
various periods of his life, sketched by himself in pen 
and ink and pencil, photographed, and drawn after 
death by Frederick J. Shields. We see him being 
sketched by Miss Siddall, playing chess with his 
mother, and in a family group. There are also por- 
traits of his brother, mother, and sister, and interior 
views of the Tudor House in Chevne Walk. Here is 
also the large caricature by Sandys, representing Ros- 
setti, Millais, and Hunt.crossing a river on a donkey, 
which is branded “J. R. Oxen,” the latter standing 
for Ruskin, of course. 

A number of books on Rossetti have also been 
placed on view: those by Sharp, Knight,. Stephens 
(one of the pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood), Wood, Tire- 
buck, Hall Caine, W. M. Rossetti, and the finely illus- 
trated quarto, bv Marillier, published in 1899. Here, 
too, is Robert Buchanan’s article on “ The Fleshly 
School of Poetry,” which called forth replies from 
Rossetti himself and Swinburne. among others. Pre- 
Raphaelitism is dealt with by Ruskin. the champion 
of the cause: Young, who opposed it; Mérimée and 
Destree. And there is a copy of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Magazine, which in a measure carried on 
the work of the defunct “ Germ.” Finallv. there are 
to be mentioned some loans made by Mr. S. P. Avery, 
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namely the “ Germ” (later “ Art and Poetry ”’) that 
short-lived organ of the “ Brotherhood,” with a man- 
uscript list of the contributors and their contribu- 
tions, furnished by W. J. Linton and W. Bell Scott, 
a touched proof of a drawing engraved for the Moxon 
Tennyson by W. J. Linton, with penciled directions 
by the artist, and a letter from Rossetti to Linton, 
dated August 27, 
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seals, and statuettes—shown separately at the Arts 
Club. _ 
=z > 

TWENTY-FIVE pastels, by Mr. Fernand Lungren, 

are shown at the Macbeth Galleries, No. 237 Fifth 

avenue. Mr. Lungren shows crowded Picca- 

dilly and equally crowded Regent street, with its 

more fashionable 





1867, in which occurs 
this passage: “I re- 
joiced to hear of your 
success in America, 
though it is likely to 
take you again from 
among us here. I ver- 
ily believe that Amer- 
ica is becoming the 
Englishmen’s best 
country for quick and 
just appreciation.” 
*.* * 


Tue exhibition of 
lithographs by Fantin- 
Latour has beentrans- 
ferred from the Lenox 
to the Astor Building. 
Attention is again 
called to this interest- 
ing artistic personal- 
ity, whose grace of 
line, beauty of compo- 
sition, and consum- 
mate handling of his 
medium will be appre- 
ciated by lovers of art, 
while his fanciful em- 
bodiment of the ideas 
and figures in well- 
known compositions 
by Wagner, Berlioz, 
and Schumann ap- 
peals to the interest 
and sympathy of mu- 
sic-lovers. 


1 > * 





THERE is prospect 
of a novel, spectacu- 
lar, and brilliant art 
exhibition in this city 
next month. It is 
three years now since 
the National Sculp- 
ture Society held an 
exhibition, and the so- 
ciety has appointed a 
committee, of which 
Karl Bitter is chair- 
man, and on which 
Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Chicago are rep- 
resented, to arrange 
an exhibition to be 
opened in Madison 








throng. There are 
scenes in Trafalgar 
square on a misty 
evening; Hyde Park 
corner on a foggy af- 
ternoon, and London 
Bridge at half past 
five o’clock. 
ok * ok 


THE National Arts 
Club is holding an ex- 
bition of small 
bronzes and other 
sculpture, under the 
auspices of the Na- 
tional Sculpture So- 
ciety, together with 
medals, medallions, 
and coins of the 
American Numismat- 
ic Society. 

* * * 

Two Chippendale 
mahogany chairs were 
recently sold at Chris- 
tie’s for $5,110. A 
century ago it is said 
that a song would 
have bought these 
two articles of furni- 
ture. They are de- 
scribed, however, as 
of unique beauty. The 
backs are opén, and 
have pierced, vase- 
shaped centres, which 
are carved with flow- 
ers and foliage and 
shells. The seats are 
damask covered. 

* 1K K 


Quite the most im- 
portant sale of paint- 
ings of the season— 
in fact,since the Stew- 
art sale—will be the 
Matthiessen sale at 
Mendelssohn Hall on 
the evenings of April 
I and 2, under the di- 
rection of the Ameri- 
can Art Association. 
In the collection are 
examples of Rubens, 
Titian, Murillo, Tur- 











Square Garden in 


April. INDIAN GROUP, “PROTECTION.” BY JOHN J. BOYLE 
(Tiffany & Co, Exhibition of Bronzes) 


The amphitheatre, 
according to inten- 
tions, will be transformed into a semblance of a ver- 
itable garden of formal design, where the works of 
sculpture may be seen in fitting environment and dis- 
played to advantage. 

So as not to conflict with the effect of the more 
imposing exhibition, it is designed to have the 
smaller works of the sculptor’s art—such as medals, 


ner, Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, and Guardi, 
which were loaned by 
Mr. Matthiessen to 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

* * * 

In the Tyrol is a village which is inhabited solely 
by sculptors. - It is St. Ulrich, and is situated near 
Wiadburck, on the river Eisack. All the men, 
women, and children there and in the neighborhood 
live by sculpture. J. W. Van Oost. 
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THE PAINTING OF WILD FLOWERS 





AN early flower that is a great favorite for large 
designs is the dogwood (Cornus florida). In painting 
it, one should do justice to the greenish centre, which 
is really a head of small flowers, as well as to the 
surrounding white involucre. The latter wants white 
warmed with Naples yellow; its four parts have each 
something of a notch at the outermost part of the 
margin, and here more or less russet tint shows itself, 
requiring raw Sienna and raw umber. Let the 
branches be placed so that the flowers do not all pre- 
sent themselves full face, and so that they do not get 
an equal share of light, else the effect will be monot- 
onous and staring. The tree is not in full leaf until 
the flowers are quite gone by, and it is well to make 
the most of the young leaves that do show themselves. 

The well-known Jack-in-the-Pulpit (Arisema try- 
phillum), like the Simplocarpus foetidus, belongs to 
the same order that the calla does. It may be easily 
pulled up with its tuberous corm and fine whitish 
rootlets. The long spathe, which is convolute at the 
base and arched over the spadix, wants on the outside 
a fresh light green that may be made, in either water- 
colors or oils, from Prussian blue and light chrome 
yellow; and on the inside the same, more or less 
variegated and striped with brown madder and mauve. 
The spadix is sometimes green and sometimes pur- 
plish. The triple leaves are very decidedly veined, and 
some are likely to want considerable of brown mad- 
der. All their characteristic ways of rolling, pointing 
upward, extending themselves, or drooping, must be 
indulged. The plant makes an interesting study, or it 
may be used effectively for decorating various things 
of moderate size. A mirror frame may have a sketchy 
bit of landscape with water, and two or three jacks 
standing out boldly on the margin, while others 
appear indistinctly beyond. In the fall of the year the 
plant matures a solid bunch of large scarlet berries 
which might be combined with dry grasses. 

The columbine (Aquilegia Canadensis) is one of the 
‘first of the highly colored flowers that we have. It is 
fond of the sunny side of dry rocky steeps. Its tubular 
nodding petals, with their long spurs and dilated 
margins, have a color almost peculiar to themselves ; 
it is between crimson and scarlet. Circling lines of 
light cadmium thrown upon the deep warm shade 
of the centre will readily give the honeycomb effect of 
the inner part of the flower. The numerous descend- 
ing stamens and styles want zinc yellow with the light 
cadmium. Peculiarities of structure may all be made 
apparent by allowing the stems to fall in different 
positions, but they should be suggested rather than 
elaborate. Flowers that are not prominent may 
depend upon a few vague strokes of crimson and gold 
much subdued with neutral tint. When the heavy 
petals have fallen, the naked stamens and styles that 
are left will gradually rise to an erect position, and 
before the seed vessels are matured they will all point 
directly upward; specimens representing several 
stages will add variety and interest to a study. One 
of the most effective ways of painting these popular 
flowers is against a rocky background, as they grow. 

A few slender waving whips of the willows that put 
forth their woolly catkins early in the spring make 
pleasing decorative designs in water-colors or oils. 
There are few things that will droop from a frame 
upon a mirror more effectively, and yet without cover- 
ing too much space. Some species show strong 
colors, like the siennas and madders. The catkins 
must be duly softened with shade and rounded out 
with light. 

Another tree that furnishes beautiful decorations 
is the maple ; various species of it come out very early, 
with elusters of pendulous winged fruit more orna- 
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mental than the flowers. The fresh young leaves make 
a good show at the same time, and altogether they 
are valuable for designs of any size in water-colors 
or oils. 

Unique and interesting designs may be made from 
ferns in their early stages of development, when they 
give only a promise of plume-like foliage tightly held 
in little fists that thrust themselves out of the ground. 
They want the most subdued greens ; and where there 
are woolly effects the siennas and brown madders 
will aid. Out of the two hundred genera and two 
thousand species that are known, there may be found, 
in almost any locality, some that are very beautiful, 
whether more or less developed. Very young ones 
are particularly pretty in water-colors. 

One of the most beautiful of the native shrubs of 
North America is the mountain laurel (Kalmia lati- 
folia). It grows in all the Atlantic States, from Maine 
to Florida, and as far West as Kentucky and Ohio. In 
the South it often attains a height of twenty feet, and 
forms dense thickets. One or two of the characteristi- 
cally crooked branches, with their dark evergreen 
leaves and large clusters of matchless pink and white 
flowers, make a charming study. The ten depressions 
on the inside of the corolla, which are resting-places 
for the anthers, give to the buds even more than to the 
full-blown flowers a fluted appearance which seems 
at first difficult to imitate without a great deal of fine 
work; but if this effect is well rendered on a few of 
the most prominent, it may easily be sugges‘ed with 
rapid touches on the rest. The clusters that are least 
opened should be massed on the shaded side, as their 
deeper rose tints and more decided depressions can 
there be treated to the best advantage ; and the whiter 
mature flowers, with their spreading limbs and long 
filaments, may be turned to the light. The smooth 
elliptical leaves want, on the upper side, the strongest 
dark green—Antwerp blue and Indian yellow are not 
too strong for the darkest—and on the under side a 
medium chrome green. Excepting the light midrib, 
they want but little veining. The wood requires warm 
colors, like Vandyck brown and burnt Sienna. Well 
within the flower clusters these warm co!ors are also 
seen running up to the stems and sepals. Cast 
shadows do a great deal for these flowers, and soften 
the rather decided character of the deep green leaves. 

The Dutchman’s pipe (Aristolochia sipho) is a 
vigorous climbing vine with curiously crooked flowers 
that may be found in many of the Southern and some 
of the Middle States, along wooded mountain sides. 
The long pendent masses which it forms in clinging to 
trees are suggestive of the rich designs that it is cap- 
able of making for decorative purposes. The long 
tubular calyx of the flower is bent nearly at right 
angles, and is very like a pipe or a siphon. The border 
of this curious calyx is abruptly flattened out in three 
lobes, which surround a yellow centre and look like 
petals. These are of a peculiar lurid purplish red, 
which may be obtained by mixing burnt Sienna, yel- 
low ochre, brown madder, and light red. The same 
colors may be used upon the tube, with Naples yellow 
to develop the middle inflated part, and Vandyck 
brown to darken the constricted part just beneath the 
spreading border. The flower is quaint, but not con- 
spicuous; the large, heart-shaped leaves and the 
sturdy, far-reaching stems give a very luxuriant 
effect ; and the vine is often cultivated for arbors. 

Several of the viburnums afford magnificent ma- 
terial for large studies, and are much sought for 
screens and panels. In the spring we have the flowers 
and in the summer and autumn the berries, some of 
which are very showy. That known as hobble-bush 
and also as American wayfaring tree (Viburnum 
lantanoides) is common in the rocky woods of our 
Eastern and Northern States, also in Canada. 
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‘eo CILDING OAK AND OTHER WOODS be found to have a slight “ tackiness,”’ but it must not 
ey _— be touched, except to test when it is dry enough, 
rs THE GILDING OF WOODS SO AS TO SHOW THE GRAIN’ which will be ascertained by the fingers slightly ad- 
THROUGH THE GOLD, OR OTHER LEAF METAL hering without taking off any of the size. 
mM THE surface must be carefully sized two or three The panel is then ready to receive the gold. The 
ey times with good patent or parchment size, which can necessary materials for gilding are books of gold 
Id be had prepared for the purpose in a convenient form. leaf, a cushion or pad to lay and cut the gold upon, 
id. This is to stop the suction. Plain oak requires more a gilder’s tip to raise the gold with, a gilder’s knife, 
re sizing than a painted surface, one coat carefully put some cotton wool to press the gold down with, a 
Ts on being sufficient for the latter. Each coat must be bottle of parchment size, and a mop. 
vO allowed to dry thoroughly before the next is applied. Open the book of gold carefully, and blow out a 
d, The size must be used hot, but not allowed to boil. few leaves (not more than will be required for imme- 
il, Draw the brush across the grain of the wood. Use diate use) on to the screened part of the cushion, 
eS a flat camel-hair brush, about an inch in width, and holding the cushion on the thumb of the left hand 
always wash it after use. When the oak panel is by the strap underneath. Then with the knife raise 
of quite dry, goldsize it with prepared oil gold size (sold one leaf, and place it flat on the other part of the 
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A DINNER PLATE FROM THE SAN DONATO COLLECTION 


The gold size when not in use must cushion, assisting with the breath. When it is flat 
the gold can be cut into convenient sizes by drawing 


the edge of the knife gently across it. Lift the pieces 
of gold by means of the tip, holding it between thumb 
and forefinger of the right hand, and laying the hairs 
flatly on the pieces. Occasionally draw the tip across 


it several times, so that the gold size may penetrate — your hair, so as to attract the gold more readily. 
the interstices of the grain, but do not allow it to be Place the gold upon the surface to be gilded, letting 
- sufficiently thick to stand in ridges. This must be each piece overlap slightly, then gently press the gold 

* avoided, or it will never dry properly, and the gold with the cotton wool, and brush off the superfluous 
will be spoiled. The operation is best done in the dust with the mop. When this is done the gold 
latter part of the day, so as to give the size about should have a thin coat of celluloid lacquer passed 


twelve hours to dry. The following morning it will over it to preserve its color. 


in small pots). 
be kept air-tight. Be sure to get it of good quality, 
as on this to a great extent depends the brilliancy 
of the gilding. When the parchment covering is re- 
moved from the pot, stir the contents well, and paint 
the surface very evenly and thinly with it, crossing 
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SOME PRACTICAL PROBLEMS IN BLACK AND 
WHITE 





Art with its limited means can never hope to repro- 
duce all the forms of nature, but must content itself 
by only partially stating these and leaving the rest to 
the imagination. This inadequation is governed by 
what is known as “ artistic license.” Every form of 
art has its ownparticular license. Sculpturereproduces 





























FIG. 1 


the form only ; painting gives us the mere color, while 
architecture gives us neither the color nor the natural 
form, being purely a conventional art. 

Under the head of Painting group themselves a 
number of more or less closely related arts. Of these 
pen-drawing undoubtedly stands first. It is the most 
important development of modern art, and for the 
simple reason that pictorial publications are now in 
such demand. The pen is by far the best instrument 
with which to produce these illustrations. With this 
subtle instrument we can render the most delicate 
textures, and we can bring out finer details than the 
brush can ever hope to attain. 

There are two methods of handling the pen; one 
consists of few lines drawn slowly, the other employs 
many lines drawn rapidly. It is evident that the 
former method produces heavy lines, while the latter 
gives fine ones. It is difficult to say which of the two 
methods is the best.- Our modern artists seem to 
favor the former. By combining the two, we can pro- 
duce most beautiful results. 

In order to become a good pen artist one has to be 
thoroughly familiar with several things: First, the 
instrument itself; secondly, the “laws of composi- 
tion.” The first can be mastered only through prac- 
tise; the second, through practise and careful obser- 
vation. The laws of composition are many, but we 
need mention only six. But first, what is meant by 
composition? By composition we mean the arrange- 


























FIG. 2 


ment of lines and shadows so as to produce the best 
possible effect. Some pictures are more pleasing than 
others and appeal more forcibly, simply because they 
have been arranged so as to produce this effect. A 
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photograph generally lacks this, for the sole reason 
that it emphasizes all points equally, while the good 
pen-drawing emphasizes the essential features only, 
making them seen at first glance. 

Our six laws are as follows: Simplicity, radiation, 
balance, curvature, contrast, accent. 

Simplicity is perhaps the most important law. Few 
people realize how simple a pen-drawing can be made 
which shall yet express all. The simplest drawing can 
be made with a few strokes. To illustrate. Let us 
first of all make a frame. Now by simply drawing a 
horizontal line we have a complete picture. (Fig. 1.) 
You are surprised. But let me explain. The line 
through the centre is the horizon line ; then the upper 
half represents a cloudless sky and the lower half, 
either a vast desert or a large body of water. Did 
you ever think how simple nature can be? And yet 
many people would not consider the above a picture, 
since it contains but an expanse of sky and water. To 
make a picture of it there should at least have been 
a moon and perhaps a ship. This is wrong. “ Picture 
is not a picture because it has more of this or less of 
that; it is a picture because it is complete in the 
expression of the idea which is the cause of its exist- 
ence. And that idea may be tangible or not.” 

Although nature often is as simple as we have pic- 
tured it, it is not always thus. Around us are life and 
beauty. The hills and fields are resplendent with bril- 
liant hues of flowers and grass and trees. The lofty 
mountains tower above us until their snow-capped 
summits pierce the clouds and at their feet extend 
vast plains dotted with foothills and furrowed with 
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FIG. 3 


valleys and ravines. Turbulent waterfalls sparkle in 
the sun and cast their spray upward in rainbow 
colors, while a thousand lakes mirror the deep-blue 
sky with its fleecy clouds. 

Let us see how we can beautify our picture. With- 
out changing the horizon line we place a few rocks 
and some trees to the left—keeping it all above the 
horizon. This will make these objects appear as if 
they were afar off in the distance. To bring them to 
the foreground we make a few strokes from the 
extreme right of the rocks toward the lower line of 
the frame—thereby getting the desired effect. We 
next make a black strip to represent the dark waters 
of the ocean. We shall now find that the upper part 
of the picture is too naked; in other words, it is out of 
balance, a violation of the third law. In order to 
regain the balance let us draw the rising moon and as 
a suitable background we make a number of lines to 
give us the desired cloud-effect. Our picture now 
lacks but one element to make it complete—life. We 
place a small bird in front of the moon and immedi- 
ately the character of the whole picture is changed. 
Instead of being dead it becomes full of life. Every 
object becomes more real, more living. We have 
now finished our second picture. (Fig. 2.) It is more 
attractive than the first, but it is in no wise more 
complete. By comparing the two drawings one can 
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FIG. 4 


readily see how the elaborate drawing hinges upon the 
simpler one. 
. By simplicity I do not mean, however, that the 
drawing must necessarily contain but one simple idea 
as in Fig. 1. Simplicity, from our standpoint, means 
rather the ability of using as few lines as possible. 
The drawing may consist of many ideas, but these 
must be made in a simple manner and each object 
must bear such a relation to its neighbor that they 
all form a harmonious unit. Beginners invariably use 
too many lines. If you can render a thing in five 
strokes do not crowd in twenty-five. Fig. 4 is a good 
illustration of simplicity. In this sketch we could not 
spare a single line and yet no stroke could be added 
which would make the.drawing more complete. 
Radiation: This is only another name for perspec- 
tive. Perspective is needed in almost every drawing, 





interior as well as exterior. In landscape work, where 
architectural objects are seen, it is of utmost impor- 
tance. Why do the lines of a railroad track seem to 
run together on the horizon? Why do the houses in 
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a long street grow smaller and smaller as they recede 
until they become a mere speck in the distance? If 
you understand the principles of perspective, these 
and similar questions are easy to answer. The rules 
of perspective demand that every line seen at an angle 
shall converge toward a given point, known as the 
vanishing point ; so-called, because all objects vanish 
here. The vanishing point forms a hub, so to speak, 
from which all objects radiate like spokes of a wheel. 
The law is ilustrated in Fig. 3. In this sketch the 
vanishing point is located near the centre, and from 
this point the row of factories to the right, the two 
opposite buiidings, the billboard, and even the side- 
walks radiate. The carriage is introduced to hold 
the drawing together. Without this object the pic- 
ture would appear to consist of two distinct parts, 
while it should give the idea of a unit, a whole. It 
serves also to reduce the unpleasant white space 
between the rows of buildings. 

In interiors the floor lines are often drawn to sug- 


‘gest the vanishing point. 


Beautiful animals are characterized by 
curved lines. Take for example the cat, the horse, 
the deer, etc. Man is angular; woman is rounded. 
Every limb in a perfect woman is made up of the most 
beautiful curves. 

Contrast: This is needed more or less in every 
drawing. A dark figure requires a light background, 
while the light figure should have a dark one. This 
law is always observed by patternmakers. In making 
a pattern do not use the same figure all over. Make 
them alternately dark and white. (Fig. 6.) 

Accent designates sharp black spots to lift the 
drawing. In Fig. 3 this is seen to advantage. Here 
the black portions of the windows, the black birds, 
and the two black figures tend to lift the drawing. 

Pictures have broad shadows and broad lights and 
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Curvature: 


























FIG. 6 


can often be admirably rendered by large patches of 
black and white. Fig. 5, which is made in this style, 
combines simplicity with forcefulness. This picture is, 
of course, not strictly realistic. It is the broadest kind 
of decorative drawing and can be useful only where 
such work is required. A drawing of this kind is very 
effective to illustrate an advertisement, as the idea is 
grasped at once. 

Try copying some simple building in this way, mak- 
ing first a pencil sketch, and then, with parallel ink 
lines, cover the side which is in shadow; make the 
shadows under the eaves of the roof, under the lintels 
of the doors and windows and in the windows, and 
see how solid and suggestive your drawing looks 
before you have at all finished your work. 

In drawing for reproduction it is of greatest im- 
portance to keep the work open, that is, to keep the 
lines well separated. If this rule is not observed the 
print is apt to blurr more or less, thereby spoiling the 
delicacy of the drawing. The reason for this is that 
the printers’ ink always has a tendency to widen out 
more or less, which, of course, reduces the space 
between the lines. 





THE annual sale of twenty-four Salmagundi Club 
mugs, decorated ‘and signed by as many members, 
will take place April 1, after the library dinner. 
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A SIMPLE SUBSTITUTE FOR A BENCH 





By W. A. GARDHAM 

Ir is not every one who has the needful room to 
spare for a proper bench, and for that reason much 
work that might be done at home is left alone. It is, 
however, an easy matter to construct an efficient 
substitute, which may be attached to a kitchen table, 
and which will serve for all light jobs. It is easily 
removable, and occupies but little space when not in 
use, and further, the table is not injured in any way. 
The construction is extremely simple, and but few 
tools are needed. Fig. A shows the bench attached 
to the table and holding a piece of stuff ready for 
sawing the dovetails. Fig. B shows the reverse side 
and the method of attaching to table by means of 
buttons. 

The lumber required for a bench to fit a 4 ft. table 
willbe: Top, 5 ft. by 9in. by 14 in.; batten, 1 ft. 6 in. 
‘by, 6 in. by 1 in.; ditto, 8 in. by I in.; front lin- 
ing, 4 ft. 6in. by 14 in. by 1 in.; vice cheek, 1 ft. 6 in. 
by 5in. by rin. These sizes are approximate, and the 
thickness of the battens will depend upon the thick- 




































































ness of the table, as they must be flush with the bot- 
tom of the table top when the bench is in its place. 

The piece for the top should be faced up accurately, 
and the edges planed true and square. Attach the 
battens by means of 2 in. No. 14 screws, and leave 
sufficient space between them to allow the table top 
to slide in somewhat stiffly. The vice cheek, with 
a hole cut in for the wedge, may now be screwed on 
to the longer batten, leaving about two inches be- 
tween it and the edge of the bench. The hole for the 
bench stop should be cut through both top and bat- 
ten, and the stop—preferably of hard wood—planed 
to fit tightly. The method of attaching front lining 
and buttons is shown in the drawing, and needs no 
explanation. The vice will be found to be quite 
strong enough to hold small work. Wedges of dif- 
ferent sizes may be made to accommodate stuff of 
various thicknesses. 





[In reply to query from Walter Pelham] 


ETCHING RRASS AND COPPER 





PIERCING of sheet metal requires continuous prac- 
tise. The reason that you break so many saws may 
be that you do not feed the metal to the saw, but in- 
stead you make the saw follow the design, then again 
your bench may not be the proper height; when 
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seated it should be exactly on a line with the upper 
part of the chest “six inches below the chin.” Of 
course this would be according to the height of the 
person. You may try the following—it may answer 
your purpose. The metal to be etched through, or 
decorated with etching, must be thoroughly polished. 
To prepare the plate, it must be covered on both 
sides with beeswax which can be readily spread by 
heating the plate on the top of a kitchen stove, and 
pouring the melted wax on it from an iron ladle, 
holding the ladle with the right hand, while the plate 
is held, by means of a pair of plyers, with the left, 
turning the plate so as to spread the wax evenly and 
allowing all the surplus to run off. 

The best etching ground is obtained by boiling re- 
fined wax four to six hours, which removes the 
“stickiness” and makes it yield readily to the needle 
point in outlining, or to the lead pencil, which is the 
best implement to use when portions of the back- 
ground are to be cleared for the action of the acid. 
When the wax is sufficiently boiled, remove impurities 
by straining it through a stretcher, or sieve, of thin, 
open muslin. Strain into a shallow tin pan, allowing 
it to form a cake three-eighths of an inch in thicknes. 
It can be readily taken from the pan when cold and 
broken into convenient pieces for use. 

The design to be etched must be first drawn on 
paper, when it may be transferred to the waxed plate 
by means of black or red carbon paper. When the 
design has been transferred to the plate, go over the 
lines with a dull point, being careful that the lines are 
traced clear to the metal. When the design has to be 
eaten completely through, it is desirable to trace just 
outside of the line, so that the eating away by the acid 
may not encroach on the design. When the design 
has been traced on the plate, place it in a porcelain 
dish, and pour pure nitric acid over it till it is covered 
about a quarter of aninch. If the etching is done in 
cold weather it is advisable to keep the acid near the 
fire for some time before using it, so that it may not 
chill the wax and cause it to spring from the plate. 
The etching should be done in the open air. The 
fumes from the plate are not only disagreeable, but 
they would, if confined to a room, rust every metal 
article exposed to them. 

If the design to be etched contains light line surface 
decoration, five minutes of etching will probably eat 
to a sufficient depth. The plate must then be taken 
from the bath and tested with a point, to ascertain 
if the lines are of sufficient depth. If not it must be 
returned to the bath. When the light surface decora- 
tion is sufficiently etched, wash the surface by pouring 
lukewarm water over it, then dry with soft newspaper 
or blotting-paper. Now “stop out” all such lines as 
are eaten to the required depth, by passing a “heater” 
over them, which will melt the wax and cause it to fill 
the etched lines. The heater is made of a piece of 
iron or copper wire, three-sixteenths of an inch in 
diameter, filed to a dull point and bent. Placed in a 
handle and heated and brought into contact with the 
wax already on the plate, or with a small portion held 
in the left hand, it can be readily melted and deposited 
where required. 

When the waxing up is completed—observing to 
repair, by means of the heater, any portions where 
the wax may have sprung from the plate—return 
the plate to the bath. From thirty to sixty minutes 
may be required for the acid to eat completely 
through plate. If the design is not entirely released 
by the acid from the background, use a narrow steel 
chisel to free it. A little filing of the edges may be 
necessary to bring them to a desirable finish. When 
the etching consists of a surface design only, that is, 
where no portions are to be eaten completely 
through, it is advisable to use nitric acid diluted with 
an equal quantity of water. 
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A SIMPLE SUBSTITUTE FOR A BENCH 





By W. A. GARDHAM 

Ir is not every one who has the needful room to 
spare for a proper bench, and for that reason much 
work that might be done at home is left alone. It is, 
however, an easy matter to construct an efficient 
substitute, which may be attached to a kitchen table, 
and which will serve for all light jobs. It is easily 
removable, and occupies but little space when not in 
use, and further, the table is not injured in any way. 
The construction is extremely simple, and but few 
tools are needed. Fig. A shows the bench attached 
to the table and holding a piece of stuff ready for 
sawing the dovetails. Fig. B shows the reverse side 
and the method of attaching to table by means of 
buttons. 

The lumber required for a bench to fit a 4 ft. table 
willbe: Top, 5 ft. by 9in. by 14 in.; batten, 1 ft. 6 in. 
‘by 6 in. by 1 in.; ditto, 8 in. by 1 in.; front lin- 
ing, 4 ft. 6in. by 14 in. by 1 in.; vice cheek, 1 ft. 6 in. 
by 5in. by rin. These sizes are approximate, and the 
thickness of the battens will depend upon the thick- 










































































ness of the table, as they must be flush with the bot- 
tom of the table top when the bench is in its place. 

The piece for the top should be faced up accurately, 
and the edges planed true and square. Attach the 
battens by means of 2. in. No. 14 screws, and leave 
sufficient space between them to allow the table top 
to slide in somewhat stiffly. The vice cheek, with 
a hole cut in for the wedge, may now be screwed on 
to the longer batten, leaving about two inches be- 
tween it and the edge of the bench. The hole for the 
bench stop should be cut through both top and bat- 
ten, and the stop—preferably of hard wood—planed 
to fit tightly. The method of attaching front lining 
and buttons is shown in the drawing, and needs no 
explanation. The vice will be found to be quite 
strong enough to hold small work. Wedges of dif- 
ferent sizes may be made to accommodate stuff of 
various thicknesses. 





[In reply to query from Walter Pelham] 
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PIERCING of sheet metal requires continuous prac- 
tise. The reason that you break so many saws may 
be that you do not feed the metal to the saw, but in- 
stead you make the saw follow the design, then again 
your bench may not be the proper height; when 
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seated it should be exactly on a line with the upper 
part of the chest “six inches below the chin.” Of 
course this would be according to the height of the 
person. You may try the following—it may answer 
your purpose. The metal to be etched through, or 
decorated with etching, must be thoroughly polished. 
To prepare the plate, it must be covered on both 
sides with beeswax which can be readily spread by 
heating the plate on the top of a kitchen stove, and 
pouring the melted wax on it from an iron ladle, 
holding the ladle with the right hand, while the plate 
is held, by means of a pair of plyers, with the left, 
turning the plate so as to spread the wax evenly and 
allowing all the surplus to run off. 

The best etching ground is obtained by boiling re- 
fined wax four to six hours, which removes the 
“stickiness” and makes it yield readily to the needle 
point in outlining, or to the lead pencil, which is the 
best implement to use when portions of the back- 
ground are to be cleared for the action of the acid. 
When the wax is sufficiently boiled, remove impurities 
by straining it through a stretcher, or sieve, of thin, 
open muslin. Strain into a shallow tin pan, allowing 
it to form a cake three-eighths of an inch in thicknes. 
It can be readily taken from the pan when cold and 
broken into convenient pieces for use. 

The design to be etched must be first drawn on 
paper, when it may be transferred to the waxed plate 
by means of black or red carbon paper. When the 
design has been transferred to the plate, go over the 
lines with a dull point, being careful that the lines are 
traced clear to the metal. When the design has to be 
eaten completely through, it is desirable to trace just 
outside of the line, so that the eating away by the acid 
may not encroach on the design. When the design 
has been traced on the plate, place it in a porcelain 
dish, and pour pure nitric acid over it till it is covered 
about a quarter of an inch. If the etching is done in 
cold weather it is advisable to keep the acid near the 
fire for some time before using it, so that it may not 
chill the wax and cause it to spring from the plate. 
The etching should be done in the open air. The 
fumes from the plate are not only disagreeable, but 
they would, if confined to a room, rust every metal 
article exposed to them. 

If the design to be etched contains light line surface 
decoration, five minutes of etching will probably eat 
to a sufficient depth. The plate must then be taken 
from the bath and tested with a point, to ascertain 
if the lines are of sufficient depth. If not it must be 
returned to the bath. When the light surface decora- 
tion is sufficiently etched, wash the surface by pouring 
lukewarm water over it, then dry with soft newspaper 
or blotting-paper. Now “stop out” all such lines as 
are eaten to the required depth, by passing a “heater”’ 
over them, which will melt the wax and cause it to fill 
the etched lines. The heater is made of a piece of 
iron or copper wire, three-sixteenths of an inch in 
diameter, filed to a dull point and bent. Placed ina 
handle and heated and brought into contact with the 
wax already on the plate, or with a small portion held 
in the left hand, it can be readily melted and deposited 
where required. 

When the waxing up is completed—observing to 
repair, by means of the heater, any portions where 
the wax may have sprung from the plate—return 
the plate to the bath. From thirty to sixty minutes 
may be required for the acid to eat completely 
through plate. If the design is not entirely released 
by the acid from the background, use a narrow steel 
chisel to free it. A little filing of the edges may be 
necessary to bring them to a desirable finish. When 
the etching consists of a surface design only, that is, 
where no portions are to be eaten completely 
through, it is advisable to use nitric acid diluted with 
an equal quantity of water. 
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CHINESE EMBROIDERY 





SATIN-STITCH is easily worked in the frame. Here 
the same quantity of silk is put on the back as on the 
front, and the work should present exactly the same 
appearance on both sides. Satin-stitch in the frame 
may be worked over stuffing, if desired. In this case 
the stuffing of soft cotton must be very evenly 
worked in first. 

Japanese and Chinese embroideries are done in a 
kind of satin-stitch which practically produces a feath- 
er-stitch when finished. The outline is first worked 
in, but instead of doing it with alternate long and 
short stitches it is worked with satin-stitches of about 
three-fourths of an inch in length, in a direction radi- 
ating from the stalk toward the outline. The silk 
they use is the very finest single thread of untwisted 





CHINESE STITCH FOR LEAVES AND BACKGROUNDS 


silk. They cut a piece from the reel twice the length 
they want. Throwing it over a peg fixed on the 
farther side of their frame, they hold one end of the 
silk in the mouth, while they gently twist the end 
of the other between the palms of the hands. This 
done they twist the other half in the same way, and 
finally, taking both ends between their palms, they 
twist them into one thread, which they cut off at the 
end. The silk so twisted makes when worked a 
much more even and satin-like effect than our em- 
broidery silk. When the outline of the petal is thus 
executed, they proceed to work in the next shade. 
This is done in the same way with satin stitches of 
the same length, but they are made to overlap the 
last row by about half, the next row again overlap- 
ping, so that the work gets thicker or more raised 
as it approaches the stem, and appears as if stuffed. 
It is, as a matter of course, exactly the same on both 
sides, back and front, and although it may be sup- 
posed to use too much silk for some cases, and to be 
wasteful, our embroiderers cannot do better than cul- 
tivate this method for working such things as hand- 
screens or chair-back covers on thin material, which 
are all the more beautiful if of “ needlework on both 
sides,” like those mentioned in biblical history. 

For the latter purpose, however, satin-stitch is not 
absolutely necessary. A careful inspection of ancient 
Turkish and other Eastern embroideries will show 
that much beautiful work on both sides is done in 
our ordinary shading stitch. It is only a question of 

‘working alternately the long stitches on the top, and 

the short below or the short above and the long 
below. Where outlines are required to look the 
same on both sides, Japanese outline must be used, 
the stitches being made about of even length above 
and below, but overlapping each other at least one- 
half. 

Of what may be called fancy embroidery stitches in 
the frame there are practically an infinity. The 
plumage of birds may generally be worked in ordi- 
nary feather-stitch, but with rather short stitches, so 
as to be able to introduce the necessary shades and 
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give the effect of feathers; but in some cases de- 
tached workings of stitches radiating outward are 
more effective. The wing feathers also are gener- 
ally worked each separately. 

French knots used as a filling stitch may be worked 
with the greatest possible beauty and evenness in a 
frame. Placed close together with careful regard 
to the gradations of color, the effect produced is that 
of very beautiful mosaic. This kind of work (which 
appears to have originated in China where we find it 
of all sorts, from the close, mosaic-like solid embroid- 
ery of knots to the decoration of other embroidery 
stitches by detached knots of different sizes) seems 
to have been at one period used for fine figure em- 
broidery. A wonderfully executed miniature of a 
three-quarter figure of Ignatius Loyola, supposed to 
be of French workmanship, and evidently copied 
from a painting said to be contemporary, was exhib- 
ited in the Loan Collection at South Kensington in 
1878. The knotting in this specimen was so fine 
that it was only with a magnifying glass that the 
stitch could be ascertained. The effect was that of 
fine stippling on ivory. 

Another form of Japanese stitch is used chiefly for 
giving a sketchy effect of ground or water. The 
stitches are simply taken parallel to each other, at a 
little distance, in a straight line. This form of stitch 
is much used by the Japanese for the purpose of giv- 
ing an effect of distance, or of underlying, to parts 
of their embroidery. For instance, we often find it 
used for leaves which are supposed to be partly under 
others, or at a greater distance from the eye. This 
effect is produced by the space between the parallel 
stitches being sufficient to allow the color of the 
ground to appear through. 

All the forms of cushion-stitch already described 
may be worked in the frame with greater facility and 
evenness than in the hand. The cushion work an- 
ciently used for flesh in the Flemish and German and 
some of the French and English work, and revived 
in the large figures of Salve and Vale worked from 
Mr. Walter Crane’s designs, consists in taking 
stitches of an even length between two parallel lines 
from left to right of the space to be covered. The 
next row of stitches, of exactly the same length, 
started from half the depth of the preceding and 
turned upward. The third row of course began 
where the first row of stitches ended, and so on. The 
effect produced is that of weaving, and in large masses 





CHINESE STITCH FOR WATER 


it is very unpleasing, and, though correct in being 
entirely decorative as contrasted with the natural 
style of working flesh in embroidery, it can never be 
said to be beautiful. Figures, where they occur in 
decorative embroidery, should be worked in outline. 
Much effect may be produced by the relative strength 
and delicacy of the lines for the face. It is scarcely 
possible to have them too fine, and split-stitch be- 
comes necessary. For the hands, outlines of the 
figure, and hair, stronger lines are needed, and for the 
drapery still heavier ones. A light effect may some- 
times be given to the drapery by working small 
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detached stars or arrow-heads or any fancy stitch 
on it. 

The materials most suitable for work to be done 
in the hand are soft linens—if possible hand-woven; 
twilled cotton or Bolton sheeting; serge or diagonal 
cloth, or the material known as Hollandaise; some 
kinds of silk—those, in fact, which are soft in finish, 
and all kinds of gauze, or material similar to Turkish 
or Bulgarian cotton. 

Very good effects may be produced by using 
crewel for certain parts of a design and silk for 
others, or by working it in crewel and only touching 
up with silk. 

In very delicate coloring it will frequently be found 
an advantage to thread the needle with two strands 
of different colored silk—thus, blue and green or 


extent in a delicate picture, more especially in back- 
grounds. 

Solid blacks are often greatly abused in drawings of 
buildings. Now, if you are drawing a window par- 
tially open from the bottom, and in that interval put a 
wash of solid black, it gives a depth and solidity to 
your building ; but beware of overdoing the matter— 
do not put solid blacks in all the windows. The fol- 
lowing experiment will show why this should not be 
done: Make a sketch of a long building on a piece of 
paper, with two or three rows of windows—say, at 
least, twenty-four to thirty; fill in between the panes 
with solid black; then make a similar sketch and fill 
in with cross-hatching, and that heavy in only the 
lower panes, in some cases the two lower rows, in 
others three. Now, see if this sketch does not sug- 





green and gold; and, in some cases, where a purple is 
too red, a single strand of a related blue will give it 
the required tone. This can only be done by a per- 
son with a very accurate eye for color. The silks 
used together must always be related hues and of 
the same tone in the scale. 





THE USE OF SOLID BLACK IN ILLUSTRATING 


Soxip blacks are used to represent deep shadowy 
openings—say, for instance, between some massive 
rocks; the interstices between some heavy pieces of 
machinery, which have fallen together after a fire; or 
in the bore of a cannon; or in the shadows on a 
patent-leather boot; on rare occasions, in folds of 
dark drapery. But avoid using them to any great 


gest an occupied house, where the shades are pulled 
partially down the window; while your other is sug- 
gestive of a deserted building, a poor-house, or a 
factory, or an edifice which has been burned out 
inside ! 

A solid black must also be avoided in drawing the 
sockets of the eyes. Very close cross-hatching sug- 
gests eyes set back in the socket and in shadow, but 
a solid black is apt to suggest a bullet-hole. In the 
printing of a daily journal, owing to the rapid press- 
work and poor paper, it is impossible to “ bring up” 
cross-hatching, if it is at all fine; so some newspaper 
draughtsmen get effects of contrast in light and shade 
by the use of solid blacks. In some cases they do 
this very cleverly; but they would not attempt to 
employ the same means if they were preparing draw- 
ings to be printed in a first-class magazine. 
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THE STYLE OF «THE EMPIRE” 
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Peruaps the most characteristic period in the his- Va POY 
tory of furniture in France is that of the first Napo- ~y 
leon. The style of the Empire is entirely different 
from that of any reign that preceded it. Up to that 
time we find that forms of furniture, following the 
logic of events, were derived from the previous archi- 
tectural models. Not so in the style of the Empire. 
This is distinct, it being based almost aggressively oa 
the models of the ancients. It owes its origin to one 
man—Charles Percier. We might say, perhaps, to 
two men, for Pierre Fontaine worked so assiduously 
in collaboration with his friend Percier that their 
names can hardly be mentioned apart. It is surpris- 
ing what a complete mastery these young men in a 
few years contrived to exercise over the tastes of 
their day. 

Charles Percier was, in the strictest sense of the 
term, a self-made man. He was born in Paris in 1764, 
of poor parents, who, with the cares of maintaining a 
large family, were able to give him little education. 
Springing from the people, it was by sheer force of 
perseverance, patience, and untiring industry that he 
emancipated himself from the humble sphere of his 
surroundings. His father, by birth a Swiss, was por- 
ter at one of the gates of the Tuileries, and was 
gradually promoted to a post in the interior of the 
palace grounds. Young Percier, who at a very early 
age showed aptitude in drawing, frequently visited 
him here, and, going home filled with vivid recollec- 
tions of what he had seen, industriously recorded his 
impressions with pencil and paper. He could hardly 
then have dreamt with what importance his name 
would hereafter be identified with the embellishment 
of the famous palace. After passing a short time in 
the studio of a painter named Lagrenée, his progress 
so gratified his father that a place was found for him 
in the studio of the architect Peyre the younger. It 
was there he formed the acquaintance of Pierre Fon- 
taine, which ripened into a life-long friendship. The 
lads studied together at the Academy of Architecture, 
under David Leroy; author of “Ruines des plus beaux 
monuments de la Gréce,” and it was at this time that 
Percier formed his great attachment for classical 
models. He won the second prize in 1783, and in 
1784, at the age of twenty years, the “ grand prix.” 
The latter triumph enabled him to go to Italy and 
study at the fountain head of ancient art. ‘His friend 
Fontaine soon joined him in Rome, and the two fairly 
revelled in the delights afforded them by the glorious 
treasures of the Holy City. A few years later Napo- 
leon’s spoils from the museums of Italy were brought 
to Paris, and these doubtless prepared the public taste 
for the revolution in architectural style in which Per- 
cier was destined to play so prominent a part. 

The exhibition.in Paris of the marvelous sculptures 
from Rome created extraordinary enthusiasm, which 
is not difficult to understand when we remember that 
up to this time (1789) there was not a single collection 
of paintings and sculpture open to the public. Hith- 
erto artists who had not been to Italy knew nothing 
of Greek art but what they could learn from such 
travesties ofthe original as were to be seen in the park 
of Versailles, or, what were worse, the engravings 
published in such books as that of David Leroy, 
already mentioned, or “The Antiquities of Athens,” 
a then famous English work by which the sculptures 
of the Parthenon were first made known in Par:s. 

The only notable authenticated Greek statues 
owned by France at this time were the “Jason,” the 
“Venus d’Arles,” the “Germanicus,” and the “Diane 
de Versailles,” and these were jealously guarded in 
the Versailles gallery, permission to reproduce them, 

| or even to make studies of them, being rigidly with- ™ 
held. The paintings of the Palais Royal, and the ais 
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very poor collection of plaster casts belonging to the 
academy and serving for the instruction of the pupils 
there, were the sole objects for study accessible to 
the young artists of the day. Following this depress- 
ing void came the triumphs of Napoleon in Italy, and 
works of art of every kind were then poured into 
France. The National Museum was suddenly en- 
riched with antique sculptures unsurpassed in beauty 
and rarity, despoiled from the noblest collections in 
Italy. Interest in art became a rage. Acquaintance 
with these classical treasures gave it direction, and 
Percier, whose whole soul was in the work, proved 
to be the man of the hour, and, under the patronage 
of the Emperor, gave to France its “ Empire” style 
—not only in decoration and furniture, but in silver- 
ware, jewelry, and industrial art of every kind. The 
outlines of the style of “the Empire” are generally 
graceful and the detail is often admirable, but the style 
itself is meretricious. 


COLOR IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


To the practical decorator nothing is more impor- 
tant than a keen appreciation of color; yet in how 
many instances do we see that consideration set aside, 
and otherwise good work marred by an injudicious 
arrangement of tints. It is usually the case that after 
the wall-paper of a room has been chosen the painter 
devotes a great deal of time to the attempt to match 
the color of the paper for the purpose of painting the 
woodwork of the room in a corresponding tint to the 
walls. Such a course is entirely unnecessary. The 
true artist, instead of matching the paper, would at 
once ascertain the most appropriate contrasting 
color, as in the harmony of contrast lies the true talis- 
man of successful decoration. 

The following table of direct contrasts is a useful 
one to remember. It has already been given in these 
columns, but questions so often come to us from cor- 
respondents, showing that they do not know its 
value, that we publish it once more for their benefit. 


BLUE contrasts with ORANGE. 
Blue-green a" “red-orange. 
Green . “RED. 
Yellow-green rs “ red-purple. 
YELLOW “purple. 


Yellow-orange blue-purple. 
Thus in the decoration of a cornice, the general 
tone of color having been decided upon, reference to 
this table will at once supply the contrasting colors 
for the various members, and attention to this rule 
will prevent the massing or blurring of the farts 
which a want of sufficient distinction between the col- 
ors is likely to produce. The amount of contrast of 
course depends greatly upon the style of room in 
hand. Thus a dark room in which the light of day 
scarcely finds its way, as is the case in many of our 
modern mansions, would require different treatment 
from a light, airy room. What would appear a p!edas- 
ing distinction of color in the darker room would, in 
the other case, be a glaring contrast, on which the 
eye would only fall with a sense of weariness in direct 
opposition to the aim of decoration, which should be 
accessory only to the furniture and hangings of the 
apartment. The value of the above table will be 
easily seen, as by noting the ground color of the wall- 
paper, and referring to the list, it will at once give the 
color which should meet the paper, thus a blue-green 
ground would require a reddish orange tint, and the 
effect would be to define the boundary of wall and cor- 
nice with great distinctness. Care should be taken in 
tinting in a cornice that the colors recede from the 
eye as they approach the ceiling itself, an object which 
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is attained by reducing the strength of the colors em- 
ployed, until what on the lower members is a distinct 
color becomes a mere tint, preserving only the orig- 
inal tone. By attention to this point the ceiling is 
prevented from the appearance of lowness which a too 
heavily colored ceiting is apt to have. Any decoration 
tends to bring the ceiling down to the eye, the lighter 
therefore the tints are kept in accordance with the 
general color of the room itself, the more pleasing, 
though less obtrusive, will be the effect. 





ABOUT PENCILS 


A sort pencil leaves more or less black dust on the 
paper, which will dirty-a very light wash. It is com- 
mon with artists to remové with bread or rubber all 
but the faintest discernible traces of the lead-pencil, 
even when a hard pencil is used. For very delicate 
work the silver pencil, so much recommended by Mr. 
Hamerton, would render such cleaning up unneces- 
sary, as it gives but a very faint gray mark. The sur- 
face of the paper would be preserved, by this means, 
from the rubber, and, silver wearing very slowly, it 
would not be necessary to sharpen the pencil as often, 
and one would avoid soiling his fingers with pencil 
dust. 

But the beginner, if he is as careful to get a correct 
design as he ought to be, will have to use some sort of 
eraser, at any rate, and will find Dixon’s American 
graphite pencil just the thing for him. These pencils 
are graded as follows: V S, very soft; H B, hard and 
black; S, medium; H, hard; H H; H H H and so on, 
of increasing degrees of hardness ; the hardest quality, 
marked H H H H HH, being used mostly in drawing 
on wood or on metal for engravers. The patent pen- 
cils with movable leads are found by most artists 
more troublesome than the older style of pencils in 
cedar wood. In pointing either sort a piece of emery 
paper is used; but a penknife that contains a small 
rasp is better and more convenient. 

If a false line is very lightly marked and will not 
interfere with the effect of the finished drawing, it is 
better to leave it and not run the risk of roughening 
the surface of the paper by erasing it. But, as we 
have said, it will often be necessary for a beginner to 
rub out his false lines. Fresh pith of bread, rolled up 
into a little ball, is perhaps the best thing to use; but 
it is inconvenient, and, if much used, is apt to make 
the paper greasy, when it will refuse to take the wash. 
Natural rubber is very good; but it must be kept clean 
by clipping off the side that has been used, otherwise 
it will dirty the paper rather than clean it. ‘The other 
rubbers, or “erasers,” as they are called, are of no use 
to the water-colorist, as they completely destroy the 
surface of the paper. A scrap of white kid leather will 
serve to make a pencil mark very faint without in the 
least roughening the paper. It should be thrown 
away when used, and be replaced by another scrap. 





Herr HorstEDE VAN Groot, who was formerly 
in charge of the engravings in the Royal Library at 
Amsterdam, has made a remarkable discovery in the 
castle at Compiégne. 

While he was examining the fine collection of paint- 
ings he noticed an old canvas which was hung in a 
very dark place and covered with dirt. It was 
cleaned, and on it was seen a beautiful painting by 
Rembrandt, entitled “ The Journey to Emmaus.” 

Herr Hofstede van Groot told the director of the 
French National Museums of his discovery, and the 
latter searched the archives at Compiégne, and found 
there documents which clearly proved that Rem- 
brandt had painted such a picture. As a result, the 
painting will be renovated and will occupy an hon- 
ored place in the Art Gallery at the Louvre. 
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THE TREATMENT OF COLOR STUDY OF ROSES 
CIVEN WITH THIS ISSUE 


To paint the study of roses in water colors, take a 
piece of seventy-two-pound Whatman paper, “not sur- 
face’; let it soak until thoroughly wet, put it on a 
sketching board over wet blotting paper ; smoothe out 
all the bubbles and fasten it to the board with four 
rubber bands. When the surface has lost its glossy 
look, draw in the roses with rose madder, and the 
leaves with Cobalt blue. Not too heavy an outline, 
but one that will fade into the flowers and leaves as 
you put on the color. Commence with the large pink 
rose, as that is the centre and most prominent one; 
paint the deep shadows in the centre of burnt car- 
mine, and add Hooker’s green No. 2 with it for the 
greenish tones. For the rest use rose madder, paint- 
ing at first the medium tones, adding the darks and 
taking out the lights with a small bristle brush, and 
leaving pure white paper for the very high lights on 
the turn over petals. Some of these afterwards may 
be washed over and toned down. For the rose to the 
right, being darker and more in shadow, use burnt 
carmine in centre, and sometimes ‘Hooker's green 
No. 2, and again raw Sienna, using rose madder and 
shading with Alizarin crimson for the lighter petals. 
While these are moist paint in the leaves around them 
to avoid hard, harsh lines. For the leaves use sap 
green, raw Sienna, Hooker’s Green No. 2, indigo and 
French blue, toning most of them with permanent 
violet or rose madder. Put pure touches of burnt 
carmine on stems and turn over parts of leaves. For 
the buds use carmine and burnt carmine. For the 
full-blown rose use vermilion and cadmium stamens 
of raw and burnt Sienna, and some touches of pure 
rose madder, raw Sienna and rose madder for darker 
petals, and black and lemon yellow for the lighter 
petals. Yellow can be washed over this afterwards. 
For the bud use burnt carmine, Alizarin crimson and 
Hooker’s Green No. 2. For orange rose tise cad- 
mium, vermilion, rose madder and Hooker’s Green 
No. 2. For shadow leaves use vermilion, with a 
little cobalt blue. It is now ready for the back- 
. ground. Paint in first the shadows under the leaves 
and roses with Indigo and vermilion ; add raw Sienna 
in some to make a warmer tone. Now commence in 
the left hand upper corner, and take yellow ochre, 
Paul Veronese green, cobalt blue, and vermilion, 
shading down towards the flowers and leaves, bring- 
ing the cobalt blue and vermilion over some to put 
them back. Underneath the roses put rose madder 
and burnt carmine, and leaves will reflect greens run- 
ning into this; and over the shadows already painted, 
which will be nearly dry, put a wash of Indigo and 
Vermilion, varying the tone warmer in some places, 
and carrying into the roses in shadow. Now look 
over your roses, strengthening where necessary, put- 
ting in touches of pure rose madder, and tone down. 
Put in shadow the petals and leaves in shadow with 
washes. When this is quite dry add a few sharp 
accents on leaves and roses. 





ROSES IN OIL PAINTINC 


SKETCH in the roses on your canvas with charcoal, 
just blocking them out. Then have your palette 
set with Naples yellow, yellow ochre, lemon 
yellow, Indian yellow, vermillion, rose and Burnt 
Madder, Crimson Lake -or Madder Lake, Raw 
Sienna, Raw Umber, Cinnabar, green, Paul Ver- 
onese green, cobalt and cerulean blue, and silver 
white. For the first painting, thin the colors with 


turpentine and just block out the flowers and leaves. 
Then put in the background, let dry for a day or two, 
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then paint again. For the first painting put in the 
tones of medium tints, keeping well the masses of 
dark and light, with thin color. For the deepest 
color in the pink roses, burnt madder, warm with 
raw Sienna. Cool with Cinnabar green; the lights 
with rose madder and crimson lake. The yellow rose 
use Lemon yellow, vermilion, raw Sienna for centre, 
and in the leaves tone with rose madder and some- 
times umber. In the background, yellow ochre, Paul 
Veronese green, cobalt, or Prussian blue and ver- 
milion. Let this dry well. For the second painting 
only a little turpentine should be used when neces- 
sary to thin the paints a little. Now the shadows 
should be put in in their full depth, using burnt mad- 
der for the darkest pinks and white, with rose mad- 
der for the lightest or the high lights. Load on the 
color well, so that it will take the lights, using the 
same yellows as for the first paint, adding Indian 
yellow to the dark: Don’t forget under the roses 
will be crimson lake, pinkish shadows and the leaves 
will reflect green. When this is entirely dry, if the 
pink roses are not brilliant enough, glaze with Crim- 
son Lake or Rose Madder, and the yellow with cad- 
mium very thin. This is a good method for bril- 
liant effects. 





AN EXHIBITION OF BRONZES BY AMERICAN 
ARTISTS 


TirFANY & Co., of Union Square, have brought 
together a very interesting assortment of bronzes. 
The following isa list of the artists and their exhibit: 
N. N. Bickford, Tiger; George E. Bissell, Bust of 
Lincoln ; John J. Boyle, Indian Group; Clio Bracken, 
Ash-Trays Stat Libra; J. E. Brines, Niagara, Buffalo ; 
Wiiliam Couper, Cornfield Idyl; Ralph Goddard, Gut- 
tenburg ; Eli Harvey, Leopards, Lion Roaring; W. G. 
Hastings, Sentry; Clara Hill, Inkstand, Bust of 
Lincoln; Albert Jagers, Bas-relief of Hamlet; 
Ephraim Keyser, The Page, The Rose; Henry Lin- 
der, Busts of Children Entitled “ Night and Morn- 
ing,” Candlesticks, Andirons and Tongs; Charles A. 
Lopez, The Sprinter, Bust of Lincoln; H. A. Mac- 
Neil, Indian, “ Black Pipe,” Indian, “ Primitive Music 
to the Great Spirit”; E. St. John Matthews, Memorial, 
Our Martyred Presidents; Paul Morris, Hero; C. H. 
Niehaus, Caestus; William Ordway Partridge, 
“Equestrian Statue of Grant,” group, “ Homer 
Reciting His Iliad,” Busts of Byron and Shakespeare, 
Statuette of Grant ; R. Hinton Perry, “ Circe,” “ Lion 
in Love”; James Priestman, “Strayed from the 
Fold,’ “Monkey Holding Electric Light”; A. 
Phimister Proctor, “ Horse,” “ Buffalo,” “ Panther,” 
“ Dog with Bone,” “Indian Warrior” ; Frederic Rem- 
ington, “ The Broncho Buster,” “ The Cheyenne ”; 
Frederick D. R. Roth, “ Elephant,” “ Donkey Roll- 
ing”; F. W. Ruckstwhl, “ Mercure S’amuse”; Au- 
gustus St. Gaudens, “ The Puritan,” “ Angel with 
Tablet,” “ Dianna of the Tower,” Bas-relief of Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson; Bessie Potter Vonnah,, “ Danc- 
ing Girl,” “Creeping Baby,” “Young Mothers”; 
Olin L. Warner, “ Twilight ”; A. A. Weinman, “ Ball- 
Pitcher,” “ Golf-Player ”; Melva B. Wilson, “ Minute 
Man,” “ Polo-Player,” “ Bull and Bear”; George J. 
Zolney, Bust, “ Edgar Allan Poe.” 





AN ancient Irish corrack, or canoe boat, has been 
discovered by workmen employed at turf-cutting in a 
bog near Tuam, and the interesting object is to be 
dispatched to the Royal Museum at Dublin. The 
corrack, which is in a good state of preservation, was 
found several feet below the surface. It measures 52 
feet long. 
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THE DANCs OF THE MUSES 


Tuts would make a very handsome serving dish 
or tray. 1 should prefer to have the scheme ot color 
pale in the centre, with dark border. Draw carefully 
in ink the figures put in the background of ivory and 
adding a shadow, where the figures stand, of band- 
ing blue and blood red, making deeper markings for 
shadows cast from the feet of the dancers. Put in 
all the flesh tones with ivory yellow and pompadour, 
and add shadings of pompadour and yellow brown. 
Make a few with dark hair of sepia, shaded with 
finishing brown, the pale with ivory yellow, yellow 
brown and finishing brown. Keep all the drapery in 
very pale tones of Russian green, lemon yellow, yel- 
low brown, moss green, violet rose and some white; 
the shadows in bluish lavender. For the border dust 
astic blue first fire and paint black over it for the 
second; the shell forms in gold, with natural roses, 
and forget-me-nots in turns just to repeat the colors 
of the draperies in the border; the dragons of green 
gold, outlined in black; or the whole border may be 
of different bronzes and golds, outlined in dark green, 
black, or blood red. In second fire strengthen what 
has been lost in the fire, and put the gold on a second 
time. 





DECORATION FOR A FISH PLATE 


A CHARMING plate can be decorated with this scene 
from the “ Guidecca,” Venice, with the boats and 
fish pots or baskets. Draw in the design with a fine 
crow quill pen and India ink, so that in washing the 
lines may not be lost. Put in the sky with turquoise 
blue at the top and clouds of pompadour and banding 
blue, making a very warm gray. Then the houses to 
the left are in shadow. Make them of banding blue 
pompadour and a little yellow brown, making a good 
gray. The roof is also in shadow, making a band- 
ing blue and blood red and a touch of violet. The 
other houses are in sunlight, varying them from a 
light gray to pink, using rose and albert yellow mixed, 
and ending in a dirty white, made of Russian green 
pompadour and lemon yellow. The roofs in sunlight 
make of pompadour light, shaded with sepia, with 
deeper markings of dark brown. Now while still wet 
put in the markings of the windows of blue gray, and 
add some green shutters to the windows of shading 
green and apple green. Now paint the boats and 
fish baskets. For the boats use banding blue and 
blood red for lights, with black with a little ruby for 
the darks. The poles of banding blue and pompa- 
dour, with high lights of yellow brown. The fish 
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baskets of banding blue and blood red, varying the 
tone, warm in sunlight and colder in shadow, and the 
green moss, which collects near the water, of royal 
green and shading green. The reflections under the 
boats will be green in tone, adding yellow brown to 
Copenhagen blue. As the water is never still, the 
lines must be wavy. The houses will reflect the same 
colors as they are painted, only duller and darker in 
tone, and where there are no reflections the water 
will reflect the sky. Put in the shadows first, and 
when nearly dry paint the water right over, leaving 
or taking out the high lights. As the plate will be 
brilliant in color, keep the border in low, flat tones ; 
ivory for the ground, shells in pink and white, and 
crabs in brown greens. Separate the centre of plate 
from border by a gold line and add a gold edge. The 
plate is now ready tor the fire. Second fire, strengthen 
colors where necessary and add more detail to win- 
dows, baskets, chimneys, etc. Two fires should be 
sufficient. 





DINNER PLATE 


Arter the design is drawn in carefully with ink, 
paint in the horses—the one to the left gray, and the 
one to the right, using a bluish tone of Copenhagen 
and lavender; for the white, sepia dark brown, and 
finishing brown for the dark. The men paint in dark, 
their flesh tones of pompadour and yellow brown and 
sepia, the hair of sepia and finishing brown. The two 
female figures are the lightest things on the plate. The 
one in the centre, though, is darker than the other. 
Her flesh tones of yellow brown and pompadour very 
pale, and hair of yellow brown and black; the other 
of ivory yellow and pompadour and hair ivory yel- 
low and sepia. The scarf of light blue. Make sky 
pale with pink and gray cluods toward the horizon, 
and the landscape in dull, cold tones of brown and 
gray greens, with lighter tones in the foreground. 
The border make of gold bronze lustre, let it dry 
thoroughly, then put on the raised paste in the design 
and dots and gold edge. For the second fire cover 
all the paste with gold, put in all the detail, trappings 
on horses, etc., and detail in landscape, making the 
distance very faint to give the perspective. 





A GRAYISH tone may sometimes be produced over a 
large space, to answer for a sky or an expanse ol 
water, with a bit of cotton wadding rolled in pow- 
dered lead-pencil. From this lights can be taken out 
with bread to represent the clouds. Sharper lights 


may be reserved by means of a bone or ivory tracing 
point. For this purpose, as soon as the first outline 
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sketch is done, the drawing is placed on a drawing 
board or table, and the forms that are to remain white 
are drawn in with the tracing point, pressed firmly 
into the paper, so as to produce a decided impression. 
The powder or pencil does not penetrate these marks, 
which, therefore, remain white, and show more or 
less distinctly according as the tone placed over them 


is more or less dark. In this way the spars and sails 
of a distant vessel or the foliage of a tree showing 
bright against a thunder-cloud may be rendered, or 
the bars of a trellis against shadow, the meshes of a 
net, and many other things which would consume 
much time if the darks were to be worked in around 
them. 





DESICN OF CUPIDS AND ROSES 


THE design of cupids and roses can be used for a 
number of articles that could be gifts for Easter. 
First I would suggest a mirror back, bon bon box, 
or brush and comb tray. Draw in with pen and India 
ink, then wash over cupids with copaiba very thin, 
then into that lay on the flesh tone of ivory yellow 
and pompadour; into that add pure pompadour for 
the cheeks, lips, tips of fingers and toes, and nostrils. 
Under the hair use yellow brown and pompadour for 
a little shadow, and on the right side of both faces 
and figures add a little shadow color of blood red and 
banding blue, making it quite red, as the blue eats 
up this color, and pad all together, making a little 
darker under the arms and legs. Put in the eye- 
brows and shadows for hair, with finishing brown 
very light, and outline the features with pompadour 
pale. Wipe out the eyes, leaving the white clear, and 
put the pupils in with turquoise blue and a touch of 
deep blue green in the centre. Leave the hair with 
shadows for first fire. Now paint the wreath of 
flowers and leaves in simple tones, not working much 
in detail. Use Jonquil yellow, rose, and violet for 
flowers, moss green, apple, and brown green for 
leaves. The ribbons paint with turquoise blue, shaded 
with deep blue green. For the background use ivory 
vellow, shaded with pompadour and light violet pale. 
It is now ready for the kiln. Second fire, shade the 
figures with same colors as before, strengthening 
where necessary. Put a wash of Jonquil vellow over 
the hair, shading with yellow brown and finishing 
brown; the eyebrows and eyelashes use finishing 
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brown. Shade the flowers and leaves and ribbons, 
using the same colors as first fire. 





BORDER OF CARNATIONS 


THis conventional border of carnations can be 
used for neck and base of vases or rims of plates. 
In lustres in flat tones a pretty combination of colors 
would be flowers. Orange put on thin twice, that is, 
for first and second fire; laid on too heavily at first, 
it will crack, and bulb buds the same; leaves and 
stems of light green once, and background of steel 
blue. For the band use gold and narrow lines of gold 
bronze lustre. Outline design either with black or 
gold. It would also be pretty in all gold and bronzes, 
or monochrome in blues or shading green and apple 
green. 





A LARGE window is preferable to a skylight in a 
studio to be fitted up for porcelain painting. An ex- 
tension leaf adapted to the table, on the right, to 
serve as a rest for the elbow while painting, is recom- 
mended, but in workshops it is seldom used. To keep 
off dust from the work, a few pieces of linen or gauze 
are necessary. The greatest cleanliness and neatness 
is essential, as a touch of anything dusty or dirty, 
imperceptible on the biscuit, may show on the finished 
piece as a dark spot or by causing the color and glaze 
to scale off. Colors and brushes should be kept in 
drawers when not in use. The brushes should be 
washed carefully after using. A piece of heavy 
ground glass and a muller for grinding and mixing 
the colors are indispensable, and these and the pa- 
lettes should be carefully washed every day with 
alcohol. 





Zopt1ac sofa cushions, which are rather novel and 
pretty, make an up-to-date birthday gift, each month 
of the vear being represented in the various designs 
by a sign of the zodiac worked in silk floss. Around 
this is a round scroll border studded with colored 
glass jewels imitating the stone of the particular 
month. Then there is an inscription in black, telling 
of the good luck which will follow upon wearing the 
gem represented. The astral color and flower for 
each month are also worked out in realistic colors, 
relieved with a further border in black. Each cushion 
is then bound with a heavy fringe cord in black and 
white silk. 
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CONVENTIONALISE, CARNATION BORDER. BY ALICE NUGENT 
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A TAKE DOWN SEAT IN PYROCRAPHY OR WOOD 
CARVING 





Tue lumber should be clear maple for pyrography 
and straight grain oak for wood carving. The dimen- 
sions are as follows: Top board, thirty-eight inches 
long, sixteen inches wide, and one and a half inches 
thick. The supports are sixteen inches wide at the 
bottom, and fourteen inches at the top; height, fifteen 
and three-eighths inches; thickness, one and a half 
inches. The two upper side pieces are made of one 
and a quarter inch lumber, four and a half inches wie, 
and thirty-four inches long. They will recede two 
inches under each end of the seat board. The cut-out 
to receive the seat . 
battens is four 
inches from the 
ends, the lower 
cut-out to brace 
the supports is 
one inch deep. 
The battens for 
the seat are one 
and a quarter 
inches, by two and 
a quarter inches, 
and fourteen and a 
half inches long. 
They are screwed 
to the seat board 
with four two-inch 
screws. These bat- 
tens will prevent 
the seat from 
warping. Before 
the final fitting up, 
these battens are 
first screwed in 
the slot of the side 
pieces, otherwise 
the seat will lift 
up. Thus it will 
be seen that the 
frame is first put 
together, then the 
seat board is 
screwed on last. 
The bottom rail 
is one and a quar- 
ter inch lumber, 
five inches wide; 
the tenion is three 
inches wide, and 
four and a half 
inches long, the 
mortise for the 
wedge is one inch 
square, the cut-out 
to steadythe angle 
braces is three- 
eighths ‘of an inch 
deep. The angle 
brace, of which there will be four, is given the exact 
size; it will be advisable to cut it full, and fit it when 
putting the seat together. The lumber is two by two 
inches, the mortise is one and. a half inches by three- 
quarters of an inch. The keys for the angle -braces 
are seven inches long. The cut-out being five and a 
quarter inches by three-quarters of an inch. The 
full width of the key is one and a half inches, the side 
thickness three-quarters of an inch slack, so that it 
will pass through the mortise easily. The wedge is 
made to fit the remaining span a snug fit. There will 
be two keys and four wedges. The keys are only to 
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hold the angle braces in position, there being no 
strain upon them. 

The treatment in pyrography.—Begin by etching 
in all of the outlines, next tint the background; this 
can either be done with the blower brush or etched 
as indicated ; do not make it too dark; now put in all 
the shadows. When this is done, model the flowers 
and leaves, finish with several applications of raw lin- 
seed oil, or varnish. 

The treatment for woodcarving.—Outline the whole 
of the design with a quarter of an inch gouge, the 
depth will be a quarter of an inch. Modify the sera- 
tions in the leaves by letting them run into the back- 
ground. Now remove the whole of the background, 
with flat gouges, leaving the gouge marks. When 
this is done kurff 
all the lines of the 
flowers, not the 
full depth. Now 
commence to 
model them, then 
cut down again 
and finish the mod- 
eling. To give the 
proper relief a lit- 
tle more of the 
background may 
have to be re- 
moved. Next 
shape up the sides 
of the stems and 
leaves with a V 
tool, then round 
the stems with a 
flat chisel. Last, 
model the leaves 
with medium flat 
gouges. Finish 
with good Copal 
varnish. The de- 
sign for the top is 
a quarter section 
repeat, the support 
is a turnover half 
section. 


MIRROR FRAME 
FOR WOOD 
CARVINC OR 
PYROGRAPHY 





To make a 
frame of this size 
procure a board 
one and a quarter 
inches thick of 
well-seasoned lum- 
ber, free from 
blemishes. Sweet 
gum would be an 
ideal wood for this 
the path of the tool through it is so smooth 
and glossy, there being no gritty particles to dull 
the cutting edge. Having found the desirable 
piece of lumber, plane both sides of it, then choose 
the best side for the front, now smooth-plane both 
sides and get them perfectly flat; the wood will now 
be an inch and an eighth thick. The back will have 
to be strengthened to prevent warping ; this is done in 
the following manner: Rule off across the grain of 
the wood a space one and a half inches from each 
end and one in the centre one inch wide, or wider 
according to the piece of lumber you may have; now 
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saw these lines down half an inch deep, remove the 
piece of wood from the middle with the chisel, and 
make perfectly flat; now cut your bottoms and fit 
them true into these grooves. When a-good fit has 
been procured, glue them in their places and well 
clamp them down. They should be left overnight 
for the glue to thoroughly set. The strengthen- 
ing pieces will now be planed down flush with the 
other wood. The front of the wood should now 
be scraped with a wide scraper till all the marks 
left by the plane are obliterated. The wood is now 
ready to receive the design. To transfer the drawing 
take some rouge and rub on one side of a piece of 
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deep all around the outline of the frame, not too close 
up to the design; do likewise on the inside. Now 
take any of the small gouges that will work in the 
space, cut away the background, outlining the stems 
when they pass under the leaves, next kurff down all 
the outlines of the strongest parts, not the thin stems, 
they must be kept wide at the bottom or they will 
break away; this first working down of the ground 
will be about a quarter of an inch. Now model the 
leaves, commencing in the top left-hand corner, using 
number six and number seven gouges, in the centres 
use a three thirty-second number eleven gouge. 
When the leaves are shaped out carve the seeds, then 
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DECORATION FOR A FISH PLATE. BY MEYER CASSELL 


newspaper, rub it in well, and then wipe off the sur- 
plus; place the transfer paper face down upon the 
wood; now, put the design face up on the top, secure 
it with tacks in the upper corners, and it is now ready 
to be drawn in. Commence in the top left-hand 
corner and draw the outlines only with a hard pencil 
or stylus. Lift up the edge of both papers from time 
to time to see how the work is progressing, and that 
nothing is left out. A good transfer is very essen- 
tial,and the time that is bestowed upon it will be made 
up later. The work being secured to the bench, take 
a half-inch hollow gouge and cut a trench a half-inch 


the flowers, by this time more of the ground will have 
to be removed, make the depth again a quarter of an 
inch, this will give a half-inch relief in the highest 
parts. The next thing is to cut out the frame with 
the jig saw; cut the outside first, then the inside, 
make the edges smooth with a six-inch half-round 
file. Now cut the recess for the mirror, make a true 
line around the space a quarter of an inch from the 
front, cut down with gouges from the back, it need 
not be more than three-eighths of an inch wide, 
square the edge with a number forty-five V tool, and 
make the rest for the bevel slightly hollow. 
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IRRIGATION IN THE UNITED States, by Fred- 
erick Haynes Newell, Chief of Division of Hy- 


drography of the United States Geological 
Survey. The author has given a lucid, compre- 
hensive, and entertaining study of some five hun- 
dred pages, which commands attention from 
start to finish, and leaves the reader with a 
much better idea of a great problem than he 
could possibly get in the same length of time 
elsewhere. He has written clearly and simply, 
avoiding technical terms, of the problems of 
home-making in the desert, showing what has 
been done in certain regions and what will be 
done in others. Home-seekers will thus find 
the work of the most immediate utility. They 
will be made acquainted with the amount and 
desirability of the public land, the natural re- 
sources of particular territories, and the proba- 
ble line of development to be pursued. A 
somewhat elementary and popular description 
of irrigation and of the devices for obtaining 
and distributing water is given, including details 
of interest to persons who are beginning to give 
attention to the subject. More space is de- 
voted to the crude, but effective, home-made 
contrivances than to the elaborate or expensive 
machinery purchased from manufacturers, for 
the success of irrigation depends most largely 
upon the rough-and-ready ingenuity of the first 
settlers in a new country in adapting their ways 
to the environment. 

Not-alone to the home-seeker is this work 
valuable. One of the most momentous topics 
being discussed upon the floor of the present 
Congress is irrigation, and noteworthy legisla- 
tion is expected under that head. In his last 
message the President gave particular attention 
to this problem, strongly advising a national 
appropriation worthy of the need. He believes 
that forestry and irrigation are the two most 
vital internal problems of our country—and the 
two go hand in hand. The subject, therefore, 
becomes one of immediate interest to every in- 
telligent citizen. 

Dr. Newell's work will undoubtedly be taken 
as authority. It covers the topic adequately and 
accurately. The presence of many full-page il- 
lustrations, sketches, and diagrams assists the 
reader, and lends both interest and beauty to an 
important volume. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
$2.00.) 


Auprey, by Mary Johnston. Miss Mary 
Johnston’s new romance, “ Audrey,” more than 
fulfils the eager expectations which have awaited 
its publication. Like “ To Have and to Hold” 
and “Prisoners of Hope” it is a Virginian 
story, but it is laid in the eighteenth instead of 
the seventeenth century. The life of Colonial 
Virginia has been growing more rich and pic- 
turesque; we are introduced to the stately man- 
sions that adorn the banks of the James River, 
and to the lively capital, Williamsburg. Typical 
figures include the witty Colonel Byrd (2d), of 
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Westover, and his daughter, Evelyn, the famous 
beauty. The orphan girl, Audrey, is, we be- 
lieve, the most vital and fascinating personage 
created by Miss Johnston’s imagination. In- 
deed, this latest story reveals everywhere matu- 
rity of observation, joined with a profoundly 
poetic interpretation of nature and of human 
passion. ; 

Colored illustrations make the book unusually 
attractive. Mr. F. C. Yohn, the well-known 
artist, has caught the spirit of the author most 
successfully, and his six striking pictures are 
reproduced in color by a new process which 
marks the latest advance in the art. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


VeRBA. Crucis, by the Rev. T. Calvin Mc- 
Clelland. This dainty little book will aid to give 
a new meaning to the words of Christ uttered 
from His cross. The last words of any life are 
always regarded as significant utterances—for 
the soul, when face to face with the beyond, 
sees with larger, clearer vision. How much 
more significant should be the messages which 
fell from Jesus’ lips—His seven short utter- 
ances—Verba Crucis—on Calvary? 

The typography of the volume is in keeping 
with its spirit—a dignified black letter type; with 
illuminated initials and tasteful page designs, 
making a beautiful and appropriate gift for the 
Easter season. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 50 
cents.) 


Tue Sttent PIONEER, by Lucy Cleaver Mc- 
Elroy. The author of that delightful book, 
“ Juletty,” gives another story of Kentucky, but 
one showing Kentucky just after the Revolu- 
tionary period. It is and it is not an historical 
novel. The characters are not Cavaliers, or 
banished noblemen, or the blood-thirsty brawl- 
ers of the average historical novel; but they are 
the pioneers, the great middle class of earnest, 
patient men who hewed homes for themselves 
out of the American wilderness. And in place 
of the flighty, scolding, heedless heroines of 
romance, we have the gentle, faithful women 
whose part in the early pioneer life was so im- 
portant. Still another unique feature is the story 
of the horse and the dog who occupy leading 
positions in the evolution of the book, just as 
many a dumb animal must have had places in 
the early days of America’s history. 

The picturesque figure of Daniel Boone greets 
one kindly in the opening chapters, and his dry 
wit and homely philosophy lend zest to the 
pages from that time on. The adventures with 
the Indians remind the reader of Cooper. There 
is life and action throughout the story—a gleam 
of bright sunlight in the forest, a rush of wind 
through the pines. We see again the wild, unset- 
tled country as it must have been when the 
wandering tribes of Indians slowly gave way 
before the advancing foot of the pathfinder. We 
watch Boone struggling in the death-clutch of 
the savage; his friend running the cruel gaunt- 
let; brute and man hemmed in by forest fires; 
and the faithful, intelligent service of the horse 
and dog. All this and much more is presented 
amid a wealth of local color, and a steady 
stream of exciting adventure. (T. Y. Crowell 


& Co., $1.50.) 


Hester Bratr, by William Henry Carson. ° 


An exquisite love story, the scene of which is 


laid in a little fishing village. The heroine, 
Hester Blair, is a charming girl, who manages to 
bring a great deal of trouble and ostracism on 
herself because of a secret marriage she had 
contracted. John Cary, the young man who 
has loved Hester from childhood days, stands 
by her in all of her troubles and finally every- 
thing ends most happily. The most interesting 
personality in the story is Slack Dorkins, with 
his quaint, homely sayings and his own love 
affair. Slack has wooed the Blair’s 
keeper, Millie, for twenty years, and the man- 
ner in which he finally gains her consent to be- 
come Mrs. Slack Dorkins will cause ripples of 
laughter. Altogether there is not a dull page in 
the work. (C. M. Clarke Co., Boston, $1.50.) 


house- 


Kate Bonnet; The Romance of a Pirate's 
Daughter, by Frank R. Stockton. 
net” is a novel of love, incident, adventure, and 
humor, and it has been called the most delightful 
book that Mr. Stockton has given us. A new 
story by this author is an event in itself, and the 
event becomes doubly significant when we find 
such a joyous mingling of quaint humor and-un- 
expected incident as is presented in “ Kate Bon- 
net.” The daughter of an aspiring amateur, 
who burns to become a professional pirate, 
the charming Kate—beset with lovers as well as 
perils—struggles to lead her father out of dark- 
ness and to rescue him from the wrath to come. 
Captain Bonnet and the aggravatingly loyal 
Scotch Presbyterian who officiously strives to 
save his soul are creations of a distinctive indi- 
viduality. The romance, which includes in its 
scenes Barbadoes and other West Indian points 
and our southern seaboard, is full of the unex- 
pected turns and delightfully humorous situa- 
tions that Mr. Stockton alone can. develop. 
Nothing so fresh, picturesque, and amusing has 
been presented for a long time, despite the mul- 
tiplication of novels. Mr. Keller’s appreciation 
of “ Kate Bonnet” is shown in the charming 
quality of the full-page illustrations and the 
dainty head-pieces which furnish an effective 
accompaniment to the sparkling flow of Mr. 
Stockton’s story. It will be of interest to book 
lovers to know that “ Kate Bonnet” is printed 
from a specially designed and peculiarly hand 
some type, used in this book for the first time 
(D. Appleton & Co., $1.50.) 


THe STRENGTH OF THE WEAK, by Chauncey 
C. Hotchkiss. The delightful outdoor quality 
of Mr. Hotchkiss’s novel forms a charming ac- 
companiment to the adventurous happenings of 
the romance. The author has found some apt 
suggestions in the diary of a soldier of the New 
Hampshire Grants, and these actual experiences 
have been utilized in the development of the 
tale. The situation of an English youth hold- 
ing a seigniory in Canada at the beginning of the 
French and Indian wars provides a variety of 
incident and dramatic situation which hold the 
reader in suspense. The historical features fur- 
nish merely a background. The story is one of 
love and daring and American courage, and the 
varying outdoor scenes which succeed each 
other as the tale unfolds provide a picturesque- 
ness and zest which show the increasing power 
of an author whose previous books have won 
for him a large circle of admirers. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co., $1.50.) 
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Lepipus, THE CENTURION, by Edwin Lester 
Arnold. Contrary to the expectation aroused 
by the title, “ Lepidus, the Centurion” is not a 
tale of old Roman days, but instead is concerned 
with English life of the present time. Beyond 
a touch of unreality lent by an unusual plot, the 
situations are vivid, well connected, and plausi- 
ble, glowing under the author’s splendid imag- 
inative powers. The study of modern social life, 
with its tinge of the ancient, becomes all the 
more interesting through the blending. The 
author is afforded a fine opportunity for mild 
sarcasm, rich humor, and striking dramatic ef- 
fect, all of which he is the first to perceive. For 
the rest, this is a story without a villain—whose 
absence is not even missed, so rapid is the ac- 
tion—and with a heroine well worth the strug- 
gle which culminates here after two thousand 
years. : 

For those who admire a story with a touch of 
the supernatural, when that element adapts it- 
self to vivid delineation—as in Bulwer Lytton’s 
“Coming Race” and Bellamy’s “ Looking 
Backward ”’—this remarkable plot will have 
especial value. Moreover, it will reveal situa- 
tions delightfully droll and convincingly real. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., $1.50.) 





Tue National League of Mineral Painters 
announces its tenth annual to be a comparative 
exhibition under the auspices of the New York 
Society of Keramic Arts, the Brooklyn Society 
of Mineral Painters, and the Jersey City Kera- 
mic Art Club, opening at M. T. Wynne’s, No. 
11 East Twentieth street, New Work, on Wed- 
nesday, May 7, 1902, and continuing until Friday, 


-May 16. 


The advisory board is composed of the follow- 
ing members: L. Vance-Phillips, Sophie G. 
Keenan, Evelyn S. DeWitt, Myra Boyd, Caro- 
line B. Doremus, M. Helen E. Montfort, Caro- 
line L. Swift, E. L. Hubbert, Mary Chase Perry, 
Martha ‘Erwin, Katherine Corbell Church, Ida 


A. Johnson. 
Roll of Clubs: Augusta China Decorators 
Club, Bridgeport League of Keramic Art, 


Brooklyn Society of Mineral Painters, California 
Keramic Club, Chicago Ceramic Association, 
Detroit Keramic Art Club, Duquesne Ceramic 
Club, Jersey City Keramic Art Club, Mineral 
Art Club of Denver, Mineral Art League of 
Boston, New York Society of Keramic Arts, 
Portland China Decorators’ Club, Providence 
Keramic Club, Wisconsin Keramic Art Club. 





THERE is being held at the Cincinnati Academy 
\rt Museum, Eden Park, Cincinnati, Ohio, this 
month a special exhibition of paintings by Mr. 
Charles H. Woodbury. There are thirty-four 
paintings shown. 





D. P.—(1) The only color changing paint that 
we know of is one recently invented by a German 
chemist for making visible hot boxes in ma- 
chinery. It is prepared by carefully rubbing up 
equal parts mercuric iodide and cupric iodide, 
with enough distilled water to form a thin 
paste. At ordinary temperature the mixture is 
red, but it turns black at 130° F., becoming again 
red upon cooling. State more fully your re- 
quirements. If it is possible we will gladly give 
you the information. (2) Do you mean illumi- 
nous paint ? Your letter is very hard to read. 
it will save us 


Write without the flourishes; 
time. 
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1. HIGGINS’ DRAWING INKS, in Blacks and Colors, are the Standard Liquid Drawing Inks 
of the world. Three-fourths of the Professional Draughtsmen of this country use no other Draw- 
ing Inks. Send for Color Card. (Bottles by mail, prepaid, 35 cents each. Mention color.) 


2. HIGGINS’ PHOTO MOUNTER. A beautiful homogeneous adhesive, which will not spill, 
spatter nor drop off the brush. Pure white and delicately scented. For mounting photographs. 
prints, textile samples, and for scrap book, tissue work and general use asa substitute for fluid 
mucilage. Excellent novel brush with each jar. (3 oz. jar, prepaid, by mail, 25 cents.) 


3. HIGGINS’ TAURINE MUCILAGE., A strong, clear, non-sedimentary Fluid Mucilage of 
great strength and quick catch. Non-corrosive and will not become dirty and stained in use. 
positively the best fluid mucilage made, being far superior to the ordinary gum Arabic mucilages, 
(2 oz. bottle, prepaid, by mail, 25 cents.) 


4. Higgins’ Drawing-Board and Library Mucilage. A semi-fluid adhesive of extraordinary 
strength. For — cloth or paper to wood, paper to paper, paper to cloth, or leather to paper 
or cloth it is unequaled. Hence valuable for repairing and labeling books, mounting paper on 
the drawing board and many other purposes. (3 oz. jar, prepaid, by mail, 25 cents.) 


HIGGINS’ ETERNAL WRITING INK. A true carbon ink, black when written, and eternally 
remains so. Unaffected by age, air, sunshine, chemicals, fire, acids or alkalies. A true safety 
and fermanent ink for importapt writings, bookkeeping and general use. (2 oz. bottle, prepaid, 
by mail, 25 cents.) 

FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 





SPECIAL OFFER—On receipt of One Dollar we will send a dollar’s worth of above goods, EXPRESS PAID, 
and if they are not satisfactory in every respect we will cheerfully refund. 





CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 


Originators and Manufacturers of Inks and Adhesives 

















MAIN OFFICE: 271 NINTH — BROOKLYN N. Y U. S. A. NEW YORE 
S FACTORY : 240-244 EIGHTH STREET 7 CHICAGO LONDON 
We manufacture our own... 
a . . 
Platinum Points : : : : 


AND OTHER MATERIALS FOR 


Pyrography or Burnt Wood 


We have a new point which can be guaranteed to have no need of inside repairs. All other points 
have a little spiral inside which burns out occasionally and which makes it refuse to work. Our points 
are constructed in a different manner, which is patented. 

These points are unsurpassed for durability and thickness of platinum. Besides the large supply 
constantly Fent on hand we can make any ~ desired at short notice. : ; 

Our stock of plain and decorated wooden pieces (imported and domestic) is the largest in 
America. .On receipt of 50 cents we will send you our new catalogue, full of the choicest designs. The 
price will be deducted from your first order amounting to five dollars. 


INSTRUCTION GIVEN BY PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 


E. M. GUBSCH & CO., 114 East 23d Street, New York 
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FITCH KILNS 


Seven Sizes For Firing China and Glass 


STEARNS, FITCH & CO., Springfield, Ohio 
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OIL PAINTING QUERIES 





SusBscrIBER.—(1) In painting in oil the por- 
trait of a child, give preference to the most ten- 
der tints, broken with pearly grays, softened 
into shades laid as a ground for a transparent 
glaze. The following tints may be used, the 
white predominating in each case: White, 
Naples yellow, and rose madder—the same toned 
with ultramarine; white, raw Sienna, and rose 
madder; white, Naples yellow, and Indian red; 
white and rose madder; white, rose madder, 
and light red; white, light red, and emerald 
green. (2) Oil the wood first with linseed or 
poppy oil; when dry, paint directly upon the 
wood. After the painting is completed varnish 
with French retouching varnish, which will give 
a finish. 





A. P. W.—The size of the canvas and the pro- 
portion which the figure occupies in relation 
to the picture plane have all to be considered by 
the artist. If the head and shoulders only are 
to appear, with no hint of the form below, a 
simple tone alone should be employed to give 
the effect of atmosphere. As a general thing, 
any attempt at elaboration, such as a figured 
damask, folds of plush, a carved chair-back, or 
anything of this kind, will detract from the sim- 
plicity of the composition and divert attention 
from the face. Of course in the hands of a 
master these elaborate backgrounds may be so 
managed as to keep their places perfectly, every 
obtrusive detail being suppressed till the whole 
effect is so well balanced that the interest of the 
figure is really enhanced by its surroundings. 
An excellent practise is to experiment upon a 
separate canvas when painting a portrait, and in 
the following manner: Transfer the drawing (to 
save time) from the original canvas to another 
after the general coloring has been blocked in, 
and while the first painting is laid aside to dry 
rub in successively several different effects of 
background upon this duplicate canvas, trying 
various colors and values in relation to the flesh 
until the right key is obtained. Many of the 
older portrait painters worked in this way, and 
it is thus that posterity has become enriched 
by many fine examples of work by great painters 
which would be lacking had the artist confined 
himself exclusively to his first sketch. 

In the portraits of women, where the costume 
offers such opportunity for variety and richness 
of color, this practise is especially valuable. If 
the dress to be painted requires elaborate detail, 
as in lace, embroidery, or brocade, much time 
and labor is saved by thus determining the gen- 
eral scheme of coloring in the first place. 





M. M. D.—A uniform system of ranging the 
colors on the palette is desirable, and when 
found convenient should be adhered to, for in 
the absorption of actual painting one then 
knows in what part of the palette certain tones 
lie, and he takes up his color from those, much 
as the musician touches certain notes on the 
keyboard almost without looking. A direct and 
simple method of arranging the colors, and one 
which experience has proved convenient and 
logical, is the following: Begin at the top of the 
palette, and near the outside edge, by placing 
the white, and follow this by yellow ochre, light 
red, vermillion, madder lake, cobalt, raw umber, 
burnt Sienna, and finally ivory black, which at 
short spaces apart will more than half surround 


F. W. Devoc & C.T. Raynolds Co. 


Fulton and William Sts., New York 
{76 Randolph St., Chicago 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


Latest Catalogue of Burnt Wood [laterials sent on application. 


.. The New... 
“Amateur Pyrography Points 


Made on an entirely new method. 
The best light point on the market. 


Either Shape, Each, $2.00 
Sent by mail on receipt of price 
Handles, 35 Cents Each 





Shape L Shape M Shape N 


F. W. Devoe & Co.,’s Artists’ Tube Colors 


Canvas, Academy Boards, Fine Brushes for Oil and Water-Color Painting, Etc. 


. ‘‘THE STANDARD QUALITY ” 
Are used in all the highest grade Art Schools in the United States 
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In writing to advertisers kindly mention THe Art AMATEUR. 
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the palette. From each of these pure colors mix, 
using the palette knife, a certain quantity with 
burnt Sienna, which it is well to reserve for rich 
and dark accents. Prepare these “ pots ” of color 
with white, while looking at the model, and try 
to attune, so to speak, this scale of tints to the 
complexion of the subject. If the coloring of 
the person you are painting be dark and rich, 
suggest this fact, on the palette, in the prepara- 
tion you are now making; for it will greatly 
facilitate your work if the palette you set gives 
strong hints of the color aspect of the head 
beiore you. And furthermore, the nearer this 
is set to the prevailing tone the less actual mix- 
ing with the brush will be required. 





SUNDRY QUERIES 





W. H. B.—(1) Safer than pure scarlet—which 
will fade if exposed to the air—is crimson lake 
glazed with gamboge, which will turn it scarlet. 
(2) Select rather a heavy paper of medium text- 
ure, and stretch it carefully. Wash over the 
surface with pure water, and when dry sketch 
in the outlines of the subject lightly with a hard, 
finely pointed pencil. In doing this have as few 
corrections as possible, as every erasure de- 
stroys the surface of the paper and makes the 
elear color, when applied, opaque. It is often 
a good plan to make the drawing on a separate 
piece of paper, and transfer the outline by 
means of a piece of tissue paper covered with 
black lead. (3) If you lose a light and cannot 
regain it satisfactorily by washing or scratching 
out, then use Chinese white; but avoid this if 
possible. 


WOOD WORK. 


WoopworKER.—Woodworker writes that he is 
making quite a large piece of furniture, which 
he is decorating with pyrography. “ The wood is 
maple. I want to use the light color of the 
wood for the decoration, yet I want the rest of 
the surrounding wood dark. I have colored the 
background of the design with the platinum, 
naphtha brush. To color the rest of the wood 
by this process would take a very long time. 
Can you suggest some other method of color- 
ing?”—Dissolve gum asphaltum in turpentine, 
proportioning the two ingredients as the stain 
is wanted, dark or light. The more turpentine 
the lighter the stain will be. A little Indian red 
may be added to produce the brown tint. Al- 
ways try it on a piece of board until you get the 
correct shade. A thin coating of linseed oil cut 
with turpentine, applied to the stain when dry, 
will give a fine polish. 


J. S—(1) In painting in oil colors upon cellu- 
loid, use a strong drier made of equal parts of 
gold size and spirits of turpentine. No other 
medium is necessary. Apply the colors thinly 
with sable-brushes. (2) In painting upon cha- 
mois leather, water-colors are used mixed with 
Chinese white to give them body; or the design 
may be painted in Chinese white, and when this 
is dry the colors can be applied over it as 
glazes. 





E. T. H.—You must mean sweet gum. Blue 
gum is an Australian wood and very heavy. 
Most of the timbers weigh as much as ten tons 
each, and are between 100 and 200 feet in length. 
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Manufacturers and Importers of 


ARTISTS’ COLORS AND MATERIALS 


Colors, Gold, Mediums, and Brushes, | Renaissance Gold Paint and Bric-a-Brac 
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Gold Paint, ae Baskets, Frames 


Artists’ Oil Colors in Tubes, | Moist Oleo Colors in Tubes, 


For Oil Painting. | For Aquarelle and Representative Oil Painting. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE CONTAINING MANY INSTRUCTIONS 
HOW TO MIX AND APPLY COLORS, TO 
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For China and Glass Painting. 
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BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH 


Is the Best Finish made for 


FLOORS 
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Por Sale by Dealers in Painters’ Supplies 


Manufactured by the 


Butcher Polish Co., 


356 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 
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are counterfeited. 


GENUINE MENGS’ PASTEL COLORS. 








CHINA COLORS. 
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(Germany.) 
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a sample copy of THe Art Amateur and Illustrated Catalogue of 
Color Studies. Address Tue Art AMATEUR, 225 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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F. WEBER & CO. 


Manufacturers, Importers, Dealers 


Materials for Oil Color Painting 
Water Color Painting 
China Painting 
Pastel and Pyrography 


Largest Assortment of 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
And Drawing Materials in General 


Manufacturers of 


F. WEBER & CO.’S 


Artists’ Oil Colors 
' Artists’ Moist Water Colors 
Soft and Half-hard Pastelles 
Artists’ Prepared Canvas 
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Pyrography 
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Prices of our Pyrography Outfits: 
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. 30 at.. 
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THE LATEST 
Our Special Amateur Pyrographic Outfit No. 5 


A complete set of Tools for Students and Amateurs 
at $3.50. 


Large Line of Wooden and 
Leather Articles and Leather- 
board for Decorating. 


GUIDE TO PYROGRAPHY 
Per Copy s2c. postage paid. Send for Special Catalogue 


F. WEBER & CO. 1125 Chestnut Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
BRANCH HOUSES } 709 Locust Street, St Louis 


5 N. Charles Street, re 
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LIQUID 
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The only use it is put to according to our 
knowledge is piling, owing to the fact that it 
will not float. There will be no harm in your 
trying to carve it. We would advise you to 
lessen the bevel of your tools before doing so. 
It will take as fine a polish as ebony. 





M. A. S.—(1) The ordinary chromes and also 
the lakes are considered unreliable colors, which 
are apt to change with time. Geranium lake is 
one of the least desirable of this class, and may 
be replaced by rose madder, which is a beautiful 
quality of red. Madder lake is an exception to 
this rule, and is a most reliable color, as are 
most of the madders. (2) Any shade of greens 
for foliage may be obtained by combining the 
following colors: Light cadmium or medium 
cadmium; Antwerp blue, vermilion, white, and 
ivory black are mixed with this to give the 
proper quality; while for darker greens, madder 
lake or burnt Sienna may be substituted for ver- 
milion, and umber added to give the 
shadow tones. 


raw 


A. N. H.—(1) A full brush is indispensable in 
water-color, no matter what scheme you follow. 
A shadow will never look transparent unless put 
in freely. Dragged on with a sparing hand it 
will be heavy and dull, not to say woolly, instead 
of crisp and sparkling. (2) The chief charm of 
water-color painting lies in its delicacy and 
transparency. If bent on using opaque color, 
you may as well resort to oils at once. 





M. L. R.—Josef de Ribera (called Lo Spagno- 


letto) was born at Jativa, in Spain, January 12,” 


1588, and died in Naples in 1656. He was a pupil 
in Valencia of Francisco Ribalta. At an early 
age he went to Rome and studied under 
Carravaggio, whose style dominated his work, 
although for a time he showed the influence of 
Correggio, under whom he studied in Parma. 





“ ConsTANT READER.’”’—(1) The varnish prob- 
ably was applied to the painting too quickly. It 
should have been thinned with rectified spirits 
of turpentine. (2) If oil colors are used on a 
black panel, no under painting is necessary; 
simply lay on the colors in their general tones, 
using as much paint as possible to prevent the 
black ground from showing through. 





THE SILVERING OF METAL. 





F. H.—The silvering of metals is done almost 
altogether at the present day with the galvanic 
battery. The medieval method was as follows: 
A piece of sheet silver was placed upon copper, 
or other metal to bé silvered, and then heated 
to-a very high temperature, which caused the 
two metals to amalgamate. The sheet or bar 
was then thoroughly scoured with fine sand, 
washed and dried. The metal was then ham- 
mered out to the desired thickness upon a pol- 
ished anvil, with a polished hammer, the metal 
being annealed from time to time. Silvering by 
mercury is done by rubbing the metal with an 
amalgam of silver and mercury, then applying 
heat to evaporate the mercury, leaving a thin 
layer of silver attached to the baser metal. 
Rolling mills and draw bench for wire drawing 
are expensive and need not be considered by a 
tyro. Wire can be bought any gauge you re- 
quire, either of pure silver, for filagree work, or 


—— 


THE PROOF of the excellence of our 
WHITE CHINA Deserating 
IS IN THE FIRING « & « 


The increased orders from teachers and 
experts in White China Decoration 
is a sufficient testimonial of our policy 
to obtain only the most unique designs, 
selected by connoisseurs of repute from 
the world’s best sources of supply. ... 
Agent for Hall’s Roman Gold 








WRIGHT, TYNDALE & Van RODEN 
1212 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Will send latest Catalogue on application 





M. T. WYNNE 


WE CARRY COMPLETE LINE OF 


White China for Decorating, 
Materials, etc. 


Agents for Revelation China Kilns, 
Manufacturers of Wynne’s Superior Roman Gold 


Send for new 40 page Catalogue, just out 


11 BE. 20th St., cor. Broadway, New York 


Hall’s Roman Gold 


For China is Pure and Reliable 


Samples of GOLDS and LUSTRE FREE. 
Specially Prepared Paste for Raised Gold. 
Spemslly Prepared Enamels for Relief Work. 
WHITE, TURQUOISE, CORAL-RED AND PINK 
ple Jar of the Above, Each 15 cents 
THE ONLY RELIABLE LIQUID LUSTRES. 
Trial Botties, Each 15 cents 
HALL’S GOLD AND COLOR ERASER, for removing fired 
color orgold. One-half ounce, 30 cents. 
French and German Tube Colors. Oils, Brushes, etc. 
French, German and English Powder Colors. 
MINERAL TRANSFERS, all the latest designs, beautiful in 
color and drawing. 
Special Rates to Teachers. New Catalogue, containing practical 
instructions, free. 


JAMES F. HALL, 519 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











\YPYROPEN 


BURNS DESIGNS 
NS DEsiGns LEATHER, WOOD, ETC., By eG 
OPERATED WITH ONE HAND 
NO BELLOWS OR CHEMICALS 
Price of Complete Outfit (neatly boxed, with a combina- 
tion, R, point), $2.50. PYROPEN POINTS, 50 cents each. 
ALL AT MATERIAL DEALERS; OR POST-PAID FROM 


WISEMAN MFG. CO. “ytey3it di" 


New York City 








GILLOTT’S PENS 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 
HAVE GAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE 
Paris Exposition, 1900 
This is the-Highest Prize Ever Awarded to Pens 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 9! John St., New York 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent 


Sold by ALL DEALERS throughout the World. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
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sterling, and plated sheet copper can be got sil- 
yered on one side. Silver wire can be fixed 
upon other metals with silver solder, using 
borax as a flux, rubbed up with water. For 
inlay Channels should be cut with the graver, or 


secured in these trenches, then soldered with 
the blow pipe, or in a muffet furnace. Wire a 
sixteenth of an inch thick would be about No. 
» standard gauge and would contain about 312 
feet to the pound of sixteen ounces. 





CHINA PAINTING QUERIES. 





E. F. C—To prepare the paste for raised gold 
outlines and veining, mix the powder thorough- 
ly with fat oil and spirits of turpentine, or with 
tar oil and spirits of tar. Make the paste stiff 
enough to prevent it from spreading. Take a 
fne outlining brush, dip it in whichever spirit 
you are using before picking up the paste or 
whenever it gets clogged. If the impasting is 
not high enough to please you, go over it again 
when dry. After firing, apply the gold accord- 
ing to the directions frequently given here, be- 
ing careful to thoroughly cover the paste with 
the metal, then fire again and afterward bur- 
nish. The outlining with paste can be done be- 
fore the first color painting is fired, provided 
the colors are quite dry. 





M. J. P.—A fine Venetian red can be obtained 
with deep red brown properly applied; no stip- 
pling is necessary. Paint it on moderately strong, 
so that it flows evenlyfrom the brush; mix it with 
a little flux, turpentine and tinting oil, when 
thoroughly dry; repeat the coat, then retouch it 
if necessary when it has dried again wherever 
the color is not opaque. Be sure to fire it hard 
enough to glaze the color. Purple No. 2 
treated in the same manner, or ruby purple, will 
give a lovely crimson shade; but the red brown 
is more effective. Be sure that the tint is 
smooth and even; for if loaded too much in 
parts, it will blister. 





J. R.—Fat oil and turpentine, or tar oil and 
spirits of tar, are the proper medium for mixing 
with the paste for raised gold. If they do not 
‘answer, it is the fault of the mixing or the work- 
ing. No flux is needed with tube relief enamel. 
Possibly you took the deep blue green from a 
tube that had become dry from age, in which 
case the color needed the addition of a little fat 
oil and turpentine well ground into it. No flux 
is required unless you are tinting, in which case 
a small quantity is desirable, as it assists the 
glazing and evenness of the tint. Certainly. if 
you wish a lustreless finish, you must paint 
throughout with gouache colors. 





SuBscCRIBER, San Francisco.—We should say 
your pieces were under-fired, probably one side 
of the kiln was, hotter than the other, or the 
china in one case a little more absorbent, so 
that the gold just adhered. A great deal of 
gold is wasted through under-firing, since only a 
portion of it adheres and the rest rubs off in 
burnishing. Are you sure that the brush was 
not damp that you used to apply the liquid 
bright gold ? This will cause it to come out 
dark after firing. The gold assumes a violet 
hue if too much essence for thining is used. In 
any case, we should advise another wash of gold 





before refiring. 





etched with nitric acid. The wire is then firmly . 
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Cooley’s Golds, 
Bronzes, Oils, etc. 


Are for sale at all leading Art 
Material stores, and by jobbers 
of Artists’ Supplies, or can be 
had direct from us. We are 
also Importers and Dealers in 


3 
; 
; 
; 
$ White China 
: for Decorating 


and we make a specialty of 
Matching Broken Sets 


of every description. 





SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE 


Address, mentioning THE ART AMATEUR 


Boston 
| China Decorating Works 


(Established 1860) 
38 Tennyson St., Boston, Mass. 


L. Cootey, Proprietor 
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M. H. HARTMANN 


19 UNION SQUARE 
New York City 


Importer of Artists’ Materials 


Ceayon Gutitte Pyrog phy. Sey De Schoenteld’e 
ayon ne y e A 
Gouache Co hye et ; Hardy Alan’s 
Can ‘Frch Of ne "Rew Tepes, 

Vasses, a) 00 apestry, 
French Wooden Easels, Sketching Outfits, Novelties 
for decoration. Fine Art Stationery. Waterman 
Ideal Fountain Pens. Engraving work a specialty. 
Artistic Frames and Pictures. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 








JAMES 


J. 
Specialist in 


PYROGRAPHY 


1151 Broadway, near 26th St., NEW YORK 























DIXON’S 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS 
Perfect Leads for Art and General Work 


Mention of The Art Amateur—with 16 cents in 
stam will secure a satisfactory package of 
samples. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 










A POLISH FOR BRASS. 





A. DeB.—To polish brass, wash the work in 
hot potash “lye.” If new work it will remove 
all traces of grease; if old work, it will remove 
the discolored lacquer. Thoroughly rinse in 
water, then dip in aqua fortis; wash in several 
waters, dry in warm boxwood sawdust. To 
obtain a high degree of polish, use the follow- 
ing ingredients: One ounce of fine pumice pow- 
der, one dram of oxalic acid, dissolved in one 
ounce of boiling water. Add to this a quarter 
of an ounce of soft soap and a quarter of an 
ounce of petroleum oil; thoroughly incorporate 
the whole, and it is ready for use. Apply the 
paste to the work leather buffs. The 
quicker the work or the tool travels, the better 
the result. For a very high degree of polish, 
finish with the following: Sulphuric acid one 
pound, add a half pound of bicromate of potash, 
then add water in small quantities till all the 
potash is dissolved; this will take about one and 
a half pounds of water. Apply to the brass, or 
dip; immediately wash in running water; dry 
as above, finish with a paste made of pulverized 
rotten stone and kerosene oil. The final bril- 
liancy will be obtained by applying dry pow- 
dered rotten stone, gold rouge, or Vienna lime, 
applying with a cotton buff. 


with 


F. S.—(1) Yes, the terms “ paints ” and “ pig- 
ments” are convertible. (2) It is highly im- 
portant to study the hand from the cast, since 
the position in nature is generally bad. Very 
few persons place their hands naturally with a 
correct and supple movement. The hand is 
easily benumbed, and becomes stiff. One may 
easily procure hands molded after nature. (3) 
The term “mordant” as used in gilding is the 
adhesive matter used to secure the gold leaf. 


S. T. J.—If green is the color selected, com- 
pound it of a little red, blue, yellow, and brown; 
if white, mix yellow or red with it for a warm 
white, blue or green when coldness is required. 
A cold white is used in a design where much 
red is employed, a warm white when it is to be 
placed near to blue or black. Black always re- 
quires blue to be mixed with it, and sometimes 
lake, but it is used sparingly in all wall painting, 
Indian red and-burnt umber taking its place 
whenever possible. 


—_—. 


K. W. De B. says: “I cannot either with pen 
or tracer, over color or plain china, make a fine 
gold line in Roman golds flow freely. An 
uncouth clogged line is the only result of careful 
effort. Is there any special pen, medium or” 
gold used to promote success in this work? ” 

The most satisfactory results are obtained by 
using powder gold, and buy only the very best. 
To one pennyweight add fat oil drop by drop, to 
dampen, but not fully wet it; then a few drops . 
of turpentine; and grind with a horn knife. 
Afterward temper a small portion at once with 
oil of lavender or alcohol or turpentine, as 
necessary. Like all mineral colors, golds are 
affected by the condition of the atmosphere, and 
sometimes one preparation will work better than 
anotlrer. Always use the knife in mixing, and 
no more oil. Use a crow-quill pen, and fill it by 
means of a brush. 
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The Art 
TINTINC CLOUDS 





Directions have already been given for simple 
cloud-like tinting. Use quiet colors that will not take 
away from the main features of the design. The 
lightest sky blue and azure are usually deep enough. 
When it is necessary to wipe out light cloud-forms, 
do it while the tinting is wet. Shade them with the 
ordinary mixture of sky blue and black. For yellow- 
ish tints use ivory yellow; for pinkish tints, one-third 
flesh red No. 2, and two-thirds ivory yellow. Do not 
let this mixture blend with clear ivory yellow, else the 
quantity of yellow will be so much increased that it 
will devour the red. The darker portions of a clouded 
sky may be made of equal parts of flesh red No. 2, 
ivory black, and sky blue. 

The colors for distance are apple green and car- 
mine, then, as greens become more apparent, use 
brown-green and black-green with apple green. The 
proportions of these colors may be varied to suit any 
conditions, but they must not be laid on at all heavily. 

Water, as a rule, has the sky tints reflected in it; 
sometimes a deeper blue-green is allowable. Ripples 
may be taken out with a fine brush slightly wet in 
turpentine. Where there is only a little smooth water 
it may be laid in with horizontal strokes of the brush 
instead of being tinted in, then it is very easy to 
spare the ripples. Be careful to paint reflections in a 
direct line with the objects producing them, using cor- 
responding colors. 

Where bare earth shows use ivory yellow and ochre 
for lights, with the browns and black for shadow. 

Many little shore views have long grasses which 
must be thrown up over the distance with quick, fear- 
less strokes. A long red sable brush that has plenty 
of spring is needed for this purpose. Lily-pads come 
in prettily ; let them be rather vaguely suggested with 
brown-green and a few touches of violet of iron. If 
treated skilfully they will not make the water less 
transparent, but more so. 


Amateur 
STOOL TOP DECORATION 





o 

THE decoration for a round stool can either be 
done in pyrography or wood carving. If done in 
carving the relief should not be more than three- 
sixteenths of an inch. First trench all the outlines 
with a small gouge, cutting well up to the line of the 
design, next remove all the background with flat 
gouges. A half inch of the outer edge of the circle 
of the top should be marked off; remove the back- 
ground up to this line. Now model the bird, give a 
little deeper gouge cut under the breast, which will 
give more wood for rounding. Next model the 
foliage very lightly, with depressions here and there 
to throw shadows; leave the background with the 
gouge cuts. To finish, polish well with shavings or 
excelsior. When a good gloss has been obtained, 
polish with beeswax. Dissolve two ounces of yel- 
low beeswax in a half pint of turpentine; when dis- 
solved apply a thin coat. with a sash tool. When al- 
most dry it will feel tackey. Then is the time to 
polish with a good stiff brush. 





A WOOD CARVED BOX DECORATED WITH 
PYROCRAPHY 


THE lumber can be either maple, apple, or lime. 
The wood should be cut out for the box and the parts 
fitted before the carving is done. The edges can 
either be dovetailed or mitred. If mitred, the 
bottom should be well secured with one and a half 
inch finishing nails, the feet should likewise be fast- 
ened in the same way. The Kingfisher decoration 
is intended to be done in pyrography and color. 
Finish with celluloid varnish. 
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REPOUSSE TOOLS—Everything :: Beginner 








Shears, . ° ‘ . $3.00 Blow Pipe, ° ma . $3.00 
Files, ° : ° ° go ech | Planishing ) . re 
Tracers, ° ‘ ‘ 35 “ | Anvils and ° ‘ , 1.00 mo 
Punches, . . . $0.35to.50 ‘* | Stakes, weight 
Mat, . ° . . 35to.50 ‘* | Planishing Hammers, _. , .60 up 
Chasing Hammers (with handle), , 1.00 “ | Mandrels, ‘ , ‘ 60 “ 
Pliers, . ‘ ° ° 1.00 ‘* | Dividers, . ' ‘ , .50 
Chasers ( Cement ), . - ‘ «30 per Ib. 66 with pencil attachment, .85 
Tripoli, . ° ° ° .30 ‘“* | Ball Pene Hammers, , ‘ .75 each 
* Asbestos (in sheets), , ° te 25 ‘* | Raising Hammers, . ‘ 3-00 * 
Boxwood (saw dust), ° 3 lo §6** | [lallets, ° ‘ , ‘ 60 * 
Bellows, ° . ‘ ; 5.00 1S 











Tool Racks, . . ‘ 4 





The following set for the beginner in Repoussé work will be sent on receipt of price, $7.00 :— 
one pair of shears, two files with handles, three tracers, three punches, one matting tool, one chasing 
hammer and handle, a square foot of brass, twenty-two-gauge, and one pound of Chaser’s Cement. 


“THE ART AMATEUR” SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


225 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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The Art Amateur 





The “Young Lochinvar” of the —— and West, 
Thro’ all the wide border its speed is the best. 


TOUFIStS Jooa ePrice tvith terery and 


comfort should travel via . 


St. Louis § 
San Francisco aa 


Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham 
Railroad 


Fort Worth & Rio Grande Railway 


SHORT LINE 


Between St. Louis, Kansas City or Memphis 
and MISSOURI, KANSAS, ARKANSAS, 
INDIAN and OKLAHOMA ~- 
TERRITORIES 


TEXAS AND MEXICO 


Improved Through Car Service between New York 
and Memphis, Tenn., via Washington, D.C., At- 
lanta. Ga., and Birmingham, Ala., in connection 
with Pennsylvania R. R. and Southern Railway. 





F. D. RUSSELL, General Eastern Agent, 
385 Broadway, New York. 


A, HILTON, General Passenger Agent, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








FRY Art Co. 


Manufacturer of 


= Fry's Celebrated 
| Vitrifiable Colors 


in powder, and 


Roman Gold 


for China. 


=@ Dealers in Lustres, Oils, Mediums, 
Brushes, and all materials used in 
CHINA DECORATION. 


m@ Agents for Revelation China Kiln. 


Fry’s Improved Covered Palettes 
once used become a necessity. 


Send for catalogue, mentioning 
THE ART AMATEUR. 





STUDIO WILL OPEN FOR THE SEASON OCT. sst. 


Classes by MARSHAL FRY, Jr., 
36 West 24th St., New York City 





The Fifth Linen 
Avenue Store 
STAMPED LINEN COLLAR 


In 100 new and beautiful designs, on 
white and all the new shades of colored 
Linens at 10 cents each. 

Peri-Lusta’ Embroidery Cotton, the 
newest and best cotton for working collars 
in white and all colors at 1 cent a skein. 
Five hundred styles and colors of beauti- 
fully embroidered collars at 50 cents, 75 
cents and $1 each. Send for samples of 
our colored linens. 


WM. S. KINSEY & CO. 


390 Fifth Avenue, corner 36th Street, New York 





BONAVENTURE’S GALLERIES 


Oil Paintings, Water Colors, 
Etchings and Engravings 


Extra Illustrated and Finely Bound Books 
Catalogues Sent on Application 


6 WEST 33d STREET (Opposite the Waldorf) 
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The Art Amateur 








ILLUSTRATING “ey‘sra 


Home lessons. Highly profitable; takes spare hours 
only ; practical instruction in Newspaper, agazines, 
Commercial Drawing, Letter- 
ing, and Wall Paper —- 
pted to men, women, 
~~ and advanced students 
ly adequate school of its 
kind, with personal criticisms 
on work done from nature and 
life by instructors who are 
well-known illustrators and 
whose work appears in leading publications. Success- 
ful students; reasonable terms. Largest, oldest, best. 
Interesting illustrated catalogue sent free, or visit the 


School. NEW YORK SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 
1512 Broadway, New York City. 














Mr. Karl von Rydingsvard 


Has returned to his Winter Studio, at 9 FIFTH AVE., 
YORK, where he will receive pupils in ART WOOD CARVING, 
until the first of May. 
¢ Summer term at his studio in Brunswick, Maine, begins 
july Seventh. Applications must be in by the First of June. 
ools, stock and designs furnished to amateurs. For further par- 
ticulars send for circular. 





MRS. RHODA HOLMES NICHOLLS 
CLASSES IN 
Water-color and Miniature Painting 
Studio: 913 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Mrs.M.A.N6al 


Class and Private 
ssons in 


CHINA 
DECORATION 


Water-Colors 
Sxetcu Crass in CENTRAL 


Park and VicINITY OF 
New York 





Original Sketches of Holland 
and Venice, designs for China 
Decoration to rent and for sale. 
STUDIO: 
; ‘The Broadway’”’ 
1425 Broadway, N.Y. City 








Lida Clarkson's Hand Painted Studies 


To Rent for Copying. In Oil and Water Colors. 
Send 2-cent stamp for an Illustrated Catalogue. 
Beautiful water colors, fine busts of Longfellow and 
Whittier, and some rare oldjpieces of antique furniture 
for sale. Address with stamp. 
Annie H. Quill, 430 Merrimac St., Newburyport, Mass. 





AIR BRUSH the best Art Tool in use. Applies 


olor by jet of air, enabling the 
artist to do better work and 
gave time. _No studio complete 
without it. Circulars free. 


ADDRESS, 


ART} WORK. Air Brush Mfg. Co., 


Street, Rockford, Ill., U. S. A. 





MISS Mi. M. MASON MISS E. MASON 
Classes in China Decoration and Water-Colors 


Inventor of the inal Covered Palette for China Painters. 
Overglaze Colors and Enamels. Roman Gold, etc. 


Studio: 48 E, 26th Street, New York 





Shinnecock Summer School 
of Art (Inc.) 


SOUTHAMPTON, LONG ISLAND 


Instructor . . . . WM. [l. CHASE 


ir. Chase has consented to remain with 
the school for this year only. 


12th Season: June rst to October 1st, 190 

Classes for men and women in Oils, Water- Color, Pastel, 
and Black-and-White. 

Open-air classes in Landscape, Marine, and from the 

faeume Model, Studio classes in Portraiture and Still 

ife. 

Prizes and scholarships for best work during the season. 

For further information address 


C. P. Townsley, Jr., Manager, care William M. Chase 
303 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





SCHOOL OF 


DRAWING 
> PAINTING 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 
INSTRUCTORS SCHOLARSHIPS 
E.C. Tarbell, ) Drawing Paige Fore‘gn Scholar- 
F. W. Benson, | and shi for Men and Women: 
Philip Hale, Painting. | Helen Hamblen Scholar. 
B. L. Pratt, Modeling. ship; Ten Free Scholar- 
Mrs. Wm. Stone, ships; Six Cash Prizes 

Decorative Design. | For circulars and terms 
E. W. Emerson, Anatomy. address 
A K. Cross, . Perspective. Emily Danforth Norcross, 


26th Year Manager. 

















Eric Pape School of At.... 


Fourth Year—Sept. 30, 1901, to May 30, 1902. 
Head Instructor and Director, ERIC PAPE 
Painter and [Illustrator 
No examination for admission 
Drawing and Painting from life, separate classes for 
men and women. Portraiture, Still-life, Water-color, 
Pastel, Pyrogravure, Wood-carving, Composition. 
qm tion, with costume models, Pen, Wash, Gouache 
Poster and Book-cover Designing, Decorative Design and 
Painting, and Flower bomen 
Evening Life and Illustration Class for men. 
Scholarships, Medals and Prizes. 
For circulars and all information, address 


H, JARVIS PECK, Secretary 
Cor. Massachusetts Ave. and Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Enpowep For HiGHer EDUCATION IN ART 


SUMMER TERM, 1902 
June 16th to August 234. 10 Weeks. $20 00, 

Drawing and Painting from the costumed model. Out-of-door study 

from landscape. Also China Painting and Design. The Academy 
is in Eden Park, 200 acres, on a hill overlooking the city. Students 
are admitted free to the adjacent Art Museum. 

J. H. GBST, Director, Cincinnati. 
Fall Term opens September 2gth. 





3 Water-color Landscapes For Sale 3 
LESSONS IN WATER-COLORS 


Out-door work i in the Spring and Fail. Summer class at the 
ore or among the Mountains 


AGNES LEAVITT = & . 
Studio: 159a Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





WOOD CARVING anpb 
PYROGRAPHY 


School of AA (BURNT WOOD) 


Studio, 314 WEST 42nd STREET 





Full stock of materials in both branches. Latest designs, etc. Prompt 
attention given to mail orders. Articles sent designed or plain. 








RACTICAL DRAWING 


Taught by Correspondence. 


We fit the student for work in 
eeenet, Lithographing, Engraving 

and other establishments, or the Studio. The 
profession is highly profitable, and the demand for 
ted artists practically unlimited. 






competent, educa 
PRACTICAL Drawing taught by PRACTICAL methods. 
Write for further information. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART (Box 2801), Battle Creek, Mich. 





School of Industrial Art of the 
Pennsylvania Museum « 
Broad and Pine Sts., Philadelphia 


THOROUGH WORK UNDER TRAINED SPECIALISTS 
IN ALL BRANCHES OF 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 
SPECIAL PROVISION FOR CLASSES IN 
Illustration, Architecture, Decorative Painting and 
Sculpture, and Practical Design for Textiles 

L. W. MILLER, Principal 





ESTABLISHED 1877 


The Osgood Art School 


Pupils can enter at any time 


EVERY OPPORTUNITY IS AFFORDED 
Pupils for rapid advancement. Visitors to the city 
whose time is limited to a few weeks, or even days, 
may add a number of thoroughly good lessons to 
what they already know. 


OSGOOD’S RELIABLE SPECIALTIES 
Osgood’s Standard Violet Absolutely perfect in colo 
Osgood’s Standard Pink fivcduced “Nothing cx 
excel it for roses. Price per vial, 40 cents. 

Osgood Standard Jacque Rose 4c rich dark 


effect can be produced with this color. Price per vial, 75 cents. 


We carry a full line of GERMAN and FRENCH 
COLORS in powder ground extra fine, for painting 
and dusting. They fire with a high glaze and are 
uniform in color, quantity and quality, also ROYAL 
WORCESTER COLORS in vials. 


JUST OUT—NEW EDITION 


PREE —Forty-three-page illustrated Catalogue upon mention 
of THe ArT AMATEUR, containing complete price list of all the 
Osgood Specialties and full directions for laying grounds wit! 
powder colons and directions for mixing relief paste for gold. 

Address Miss A. H. OSGOOD, Principal Osgood Art School, 

12 East 17th St., New York, Bet. Fifth Avenue and Union Square 











ans 
Sketching Book and Magazine Illustrating: 
Lettering, Designing, 4 Best methods. Prepares quickly for 


paying work. Student Murray, Nevada, writes: ‘* During 
first few weeks, I earned $61 making letter heads at night.” 
Graduate Scott, , Foronto, writes: ‘‘ Am offered work from two 
different firms.’’ Personal Instruction. Adapted toall. Old- 
est, largest, best. Students enthusiastic. Easy terms. Write 
postal to-day for full particulars. 31 Penna St. 


* National School of Hiustrating, indianapolis, U.S.A. 














AA Handsome Present for an Artist Friend for Only $1.00 





is handier than a Pountain Pen 
Different from any other beta to Pen. Can be kept in eolee order by the user. EVERY 
Gold Pen. If what we say is not so, return the pen, keep 
Pocket 
for Pen 


? The “Keystone” is acknowledged to be the best on the market. It is. 


PEN UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED and fitted with genuine t4-karat 
the pocket, and we return “n money. Price, $1.00, including Safety Pencil Pocket. 


B. J. SOPER & CO., Mfrs., 89 Fulton Street, New York 
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DIKRAN G. KELEKIAN, 


FIFTH AVENUE, N., E. Cor. 31st STREET 
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